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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


~ 3 s 

* Department of the Interior, 

Bureau of ♦Education, 
Washington, II ('., June 28 , 1918 . 

Sir: By what has come to he known as the first Morrill act (July 2, 
1862), the Congress of the United States appropriated to tho several 
States for the establishment and maintenance of colleges of agricul- 
ture and mechanic arts public lands from the proceeds of whioh they 
now receive a total annual income of* 4 approximately $90t),000. 
Tlirougli later acts of Congress (1890°and 1907)~tho Federal Govern! 
ment appropriates for the further support of th<^e institutions the 
sum of, $2,500,000 annually. The institutions receiving aid from 
these appropriations are more closely allied and have more common 
interests than anv other group of colleges in thef Unitod States and 
have come to’ bo looked upon as'in some measure a national system 
of higher education. To assist the responsible officers of these 
instrtutio/is in their task of constant readjustment of organization 
and management on tlie Basis of. changing conditions and needs, and 
to give >o officers of secondary schools and Tq tho general public 
information about the requirements of these colleges for admission 
and graduation, I recommend that the manuscript transmitted 
herewith bo published as a bulletin of the Bureau of Education. 
•The manuscript is the result of a stmjy made at my request bv 
Chester 1). Jarvis, the, bureau s specialist in N agricultural edu- 
cation. * ^ 

Respectfully submitted. ■ ’ 


P. P. Cl.AXTON, 


The Secretary 4)f the Interior. 


Coirhnisaionfr. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Tho present pfimplilofr has been prepared for the special use of 
persons charged with the administration of agricultural colleges. 
Inasmuch as it show's in tabulated form the practice of the various . 
colleges concerning the distribution of required subjects, committees 
on “courses of study” should find it useful in planning curricula. 
Principals of secondary schools, also, should find in this bulletin 
•much information that may aid them in advising their students with 
regard to the curricula offered by the various colleges. 

The bulletin comprises three parts. Part I comprises general dis- 
cussions and tabulations concerning the government and organiza- 
tion, and the ^agricultural curricula offered by each institution. Part 
II pertains to the requirements, for admission, and Part III to the 
requirements for graduation. In the appendix, page 97, will be 
found tabulated outlines showing the scope and credit value of the ' 
graduation requirements for the several institutions. Where the 
method for awarding credit differs from that adopted here os a basis 
for comparison, the adjusted credit voluo of the w\)rk is, shown dong 
with the institution’s credit value. Summary deductions will bo / 
found on pages 16, 31, and 59. 

The tabulations presented are haaedTupon individual statements 
concerning the several institutions. These statements were prepared 
from information contained ih the latest college catalogues on file 
(usually those announcing courses for 1917-18), from Government * 


reports, and from information obtained l>y direct correspondence. 
-The statements were sent to the respective institutions for verifica- 
tion. Iff all but four cases tho statements were verified and returned. 
In the cases o? the four colleges failing to return tho statements they* 
were assumed to be correct. In a few cases catalogues toive been 
received after the Completion of the manuscript, but-sincc alterations 
in the individual statements at that tirhe would have necessitated 
the remaking <$ the tables, no attempt has been made to alter the 
records in harmony with the later catalogues. %x\ most cAses, how-v 
ever, the statements w6re rpodified by the college officers to h&rtpo* 
jnd^pwith forthcoming catalogttea* 

^ ‘ ■ ‘ l_ ' r ft — 1 — ' - - - -- . - -.. i „■ 

from prf^nvpnwlI^/auM'inyiU document njffy accwtnjjrfttrln the d^Ioy in 
publication foridcpfcto tho priority demands of einergency r#iuer«. The manuscript ynw printed for 


publication In Deoe^il^r; a»T 
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..The investigation embrdces all of the land-grant colleges (act of 1 
1862^ offering courses in agriculture, except those for the colored race. 

In the latter the conditions are so different that there wguld be little 
gained from bringing th^ra into comparison with the om^r colleges. , 
As,a class of public institutions, however, they offer a splcmrfid oppor- 
tunity for a similar study.* * 

+ ' A study similar jto the present one was undertaken a few years ago « 
by Prof. F. B. Jenks/ while employed by the Bureau of Education. 

The data collected at that timo have been placed at the writer's dis- 
posal and have proved extremely valuable, especially from an historic 
standpoint. 

1 A preliminary report of Vfiot. Jenks’s study was presented at the Atlanta meeting of the Association of 
American Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations and forms a part or tlte report of proceedings for 
the year 1912. * j 
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americaiAgricultural colleges. 

A STUDY OF THEIR ORGANIZATION AND THEIR REQUIREMENTS 
FOR ADMISSION AND GRADUATION. 


PART L — ORGANIZATION OF LAND-GRANT CO LLE GES 


GOVERNING BOARDS. 

There appears to be great diversity in the form and character of 
the governing bodies of the several institutions under discussion, 
but when compared with that of the generally endowed institutions, 
they show a remarkable uniformity.- The greatest .variation is found 
in the name, which is of little consequence, and in the number of 
members. 

Name of governing boards .— Reference to Table 1 shows that in- 
23 institutions the governing body is known as the “board of trus- 
tees”; in 12 institutions it is designated as the “board of regents”; 
in 4 it is the “State board , of education”; in 3 the J ‘State board 
of agriculture”: and in each of the remaining 8 institutions a distinct 
designation is in use. In all, 12 different names are applied to the 
governing bodies of the land-grant colleges. • * 

Size of governing boards.— The number of members.on the several 
boards varies frornW, which constitutes the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College board, to 41, wliicli comprises Rutgers College board. 
The median 1 number of members is 10. Eight institutions have 
boards of 5f two, boards of 6; four, boards of 7; two, boards of 8- 
seven, boards of 9; four, boards of 10; three, boards of 11; two, 
boards of 12; five, boards of 13; two, boards of 15; and the remain- 
ing ten have boards of 17. I*, 18, 20, 23/ 31, 32, 32, 40, and 41 
members, respectively. i 

Ex officio members of governing boards.— Thirty-three institutions 
have ex officio members on th,eir boards. Tie number of ex officio 
members Varies from 1 to 11, the mediae number beihg 2. Seven teeif 
institutions haye, iso ex offirio mWbere Ott- their boards; 7 have 1- 
12 have 2; SlJaVe 3; 5 have"4; and the leauiniiig 3lhave 7, 8, amid 
U* respectively. . . .. * V 

* a th. mlddl. aaabW In a l«, tfranwd In «■ At 
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-- In 24 instances the governor of the State is an ex officio member. 

In 25 cases' the superintendent of public instruction, or a similar * 
official with a different title, is an ex officio member. In 13 cases 
the president of the college or university is an e^officio 'member. 

A great many other State officials, such as the lieutenant governor, 
the chief justice, the attorney general, the secretary of state, the 
State treasurer, and the speaker of the assembly, are occasionally 
ex officio members. , In many cases, the State board of agriculture 
and the State grange are represented by ari ex officio member. 

In several cases certain ex officio members’are denied the voting * 
privilege. This more frequently applies to the president of the - 
institution,, bu,t sometimes includes the governor and other officials. 
Information is incomplete with regard to this point, but such cases 
as are known to exist are indicated in the table. . * 

Method of appointing board members . — In 44 cases the governor, 
by constitutional authority, appoints all or a portion of the mem- 
bers. Although not always indicated, such appointments are 
frequently subject to the approval of the State senate'. ‘Where this * 
is known to be the case, it is indicated in the table. In six institu- 
tions, one or more members are electee 1 by. the alumni. In spme 
cases, the members nominated by the alumni must be confirmed by 
the governor. The members of the board of the University of 
Vermont are chosen by the State legislatilfa* In four institutions, 
all or part of the members are chosen by the board itself. For four 
institutions, Illinois, Michigan (Agricultural College), Nebraska, and 
Nevada, the members of the board are elected by the people. In 
Oklahoma Agricultural and J^gchanical College, also, the president 
of the board, who is a salaried officer, is elected by the people. With 
.few exceptions, as shown in the table, the board members of the 
Several institutions are chosen by one of the above methods. 

Term of office of board members . — In general, there is considerable 
uniformity tfith regard to the term for which mepabers are appointed. 

In 2 institutions, 3 years is the term; in 12 institutions, 4 years; in 
4 institutions, 5 years; in 18 institutions, 6 years; in 3 institutions, 

7 years; in 2 institutions, 8 years; in 2 institutions, 9 years; in 2 
institutions, 12 years; in 1 institution, 16 years; and in 4 institu- 
tw tions, the members are chosen for life or indeterminate, terms. In 
some institutions, some of the members are appointed for shorter or 
|fioger periods, the periods here refer to the majority, members. \ The 


I3f$* 


mediantermof offi ce is eixygars. 

^Political restndioTis.-Aii sight S{at^ the law requii«8 thEt the gov? 
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. quires that a majority of the members shall not belong to any one 
religious sect or of no sect. Wisconsin law requires that two members 
of the hoard shall he women. In 37 States there are no political 
restrictions regarding the appointment of members for governing 
boards. 

centralized control. 

The State university has come to be regarded as a part of the 
educational system of the Commonwealth. In States where there is 
but one tax-supported institution of higher learning, the problem of 
administrative control is a simple one. In many States, however, 
such a happy s«hte of affairs does not exist. The following statement 
shows in a general way how the several States have organized their 
lugher education : 

(1) States having all higher education consolidated in a single 
university, comprehending all departments provided in the State, 

9 with centralized administration and under a single board of Control? 
Arizona, Arkansas, California, Idaho, Illinois, ^Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska', Nevada, Tennessee, Vermont, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming. % 

(2) States having a single college (commonly a land-grant college 
for agriculture and the mechanic arts) and not providing other forms 
of higher education in a State institution 1 : Connecticut, Delaware, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Rhode 
Island, Pennsylvania. 

(3) Spates having two State institutions (unless otherwise indicated 

a State university and a land-grant college for agriculture and the 
mechanic arts): Alabama, Florida (State University, State College 
for Women), Indiana (Indiana University, Purdue University), 
Kansas, Michigan, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, Utah’ 
Washington. * 

(4) States having three or more State institutions: Colorado, 

Georgia, Iowa, Mississippi, Montana, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Texas, Virginia* y . 

Thus it appears that 25 States provide in one institution whatever 
higher education is afforded; 10 States maintain twp separate insti- 
tutions, and 13 States maintain three or more highet institutions. 
Eight of the States maintaining two or more institutions, Florida, 
Qeofgia, 3 Iowa, KpaaS^Mississippi, Montana, North Dakota, anti 
South Dakota have ^ohaolidated higher education twd$r a'centralited 
board of control 

*Afcttao« otgtet* partial!? reason tupur IlawHorfin InOUuUoM uvwwLch ihw. 

no cwtroL Boch ln*tituutaa bs* reprUM htreauBUtU DuUMBmu 
»^OBiTwnnjiBq»oi*taoompr^^ H nl w «jn(®initootoaiu.wwh*lU 1 «dI«liictbo»L but 
4 all imw tuborumat* 16 Q» univanfty " i « 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES. 


INTERNAL ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATIVE RELATIONSHIPS. 

t . 4 

During recent years the rapid development of the agricultural 
collages, especially with regard to extension activities has brought 
new problems and a renewed interest in organization and adminis- 
tration. With greater diversity of interest and with ever-increasing 
appropriations, calling for larger working staffs, lias come a greater 
need for careful organization and* a clearer understanding of admin- 
istrative relationships. 

In the broader aspects, the administrative organization of the 
several institutions is very similar. While some of the institutions 
are designated “ universities ” and others as “colleges,” the type of 
■organization of the latter in most cases closely resembles that of the 
former. In other words, the institutions with the more modest 
designation usually are made up of two or more major divisions, each 
with its dean and fairly distinct faculty. In the agricultural colleges 
of seven States — Connecticut, Georgia,. Hawaii, North Carolina, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, and Washington— no division of faculty 
Is apparent. In these colleges, v however, the agricultural work is 
- administered through the usual administrative divisions — instruc- 
tional, research, and extension; and in such colleges these are regarded 
in this discussion as major divisions. Of the 50 institutions, two 
- embrace 13-major divisions, three embrace 1 ( 1 1 three embrace 11, one 
embraces 10, three embrace 9, six embrace 8, five embrace 7, eight 
embrace 6, and 19 embrace* less than, 6 major divisions. 

/ In 37 institutions, the agricultural work is administered through 
three coordinate administrative divisions^-residert instruction, 
research, and extension. The list includes all of the agricultural 
polleges except those of Georgia, Hawaii, California, Maine, Illinois, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, New%York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, - 
Porto Rico, and Tennessee. In four of these — California, Illinois, 
Missouri, and New York — the work is integrally administered through 
the heads of the various subject-matter departments. Ass umin g 
f that the chief executive officer, the dean, in each of these cases, per- 
! forrqs the functionsjpf four offices, the organization is quite similar/ 
to that in which the work is administered through the three divisions; 

the colleges of Georgia, Maine, New Jersey, Ohio, and Pennsyl- 
vania, the extension service constitutes a department, coordinate 
"with subject-matter departments. In Georgia, Hawaii,. Ohio, and- 
Potto Rico- the experiment station is distinct from the college of 
agriculture. The Universities of Nebraska and Tennessee recognize 
the 4 mdniihiftrative division^Tbutliot as codj€ihate, 

J fhiH y-tJfifee of the institut!o#lmte adopted the plan of holding 
«tenrioTfii specialists responsible to the subject-matter departments 
for the correctness of their teaching. In the remaining colleges, 

*■ ' * 
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including those of Arizona, Arkansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Minnesota, Mississippi, Novada, North Dakota, Rhode Island, ' 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Washington, and Wyoming the 
extension specialists are regarded as independent of the subject- 
matter departments. In most of these cases, however, the specialists 
are required to conform their teaching to that of the respective depart- 
* inents. 

Unlike other institfitions of higher learning, the agricultural 
colleges are called upon to administer three lines of service approxi- 
mately equal in importance— resident instruction, agricultural ex- 
tension, and agricultural research. Considerable confusion has 
resulted from attempts to administer these three kinds of service 
through the traditional form of organization. As a- result of the 
necessity for promoting agriculture along these three lines and on 
account of constantly increasing appropriations, largfe^groups of 
specialists have been engaged to work on each of the recognized 
agricultural subjects. In the process of development, the depart- 
ment, rather than the individual, has become the unit of organi- 
zation. This condition has resulted in the development of large 
departments, which sometimes have been administered more or 
Jgss autocratically, with a consequent loss oLinitiative on the part 
of the individual. In some cases, also, it has resulted in adminis- 
trative conflict between the department head and the director in 
charge of the kind of service concerned. 

With a view to obtaining a better understanding of adminis- 
trative relationships in the agricultural college, tho committee on 
college organization and policy of the Association of American 
Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations ashed the United 
States Bureau of Education to make a study of the agricultural 
college organisation. A complete report of the findings, with a 
tentative set of recommendations, was madb to the committee 
ih November, 1916. One year later, at the time of their meeting 
in Washington, the committee after some discussion and amend- 
ment, embodied tho recommendations in their report, which was 
accepted by the association. 1 


AGRICULTURAL. CURRICULA, DEGREES, AND CERTIFICATES. 

GRADUATE WORK. 

Forty-four institutions offer opportunity for ’graduate snstmo- 
tion i® agriculture. The Bixf agricifltaal colleges that do not offer 
ip|( work are those of Arkansas, Colorado, ‘Connecticut, Porto 
Rico, South Carolina, autf Utah, thirty-four offer only a masters 
dcgreo apff 1$ offer a doctor's djgrite : IimdtErant institutions 

iThtee rtcomueodtuotu ere eltbonted to Hither Eduction Cbeakr NoTt.ol tbe United gietc 
Bun*u of 
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offering^Jocfcor’s degrees for work in agriculture are those of Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 

There is a remarkable uniformity in the use of degree titles. In 
all cases the doctor’s degree is designated as Ph. D. The Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College offers in addition the degree D. Agr., 
the requirements for wliich are similar to those for the Ph. D. except 
that an accepted amount of successful professional experience is 
necessary. The master’s degree in 28 cases is designated as M. S. 
In 6 cases it is designated M. S. A. and in 6 other cases as M. S. Agr. 
Rutgers College uses the designation M. Sc. Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College offers in addition the professional degree M. Ar,, 
Michigan Agricultural College offers several professional degrees, such 
as M. Agr., M. Hort., M. For., and M. V. S. * The University of 
Missouri offers the same advanced degrees, A. M. and Ph. D. in 
agriculture as in other branches. It also offers an M. F. (master of 
forestry) degree. Cornell offers an M. L. D. (master of landscape 
design) degree. (See Table 2.) 

FOUR-^'KAR CURRICUlX. 

As shown in Table 2, all the colleges offer four-year curricula 
leading to the bachelor's degree. In 40 cases the simple title B. S. 
is used. In 4 cases the designation is B. S.'A., and in 5 cases it‘ is 
B. S. Agr. Georgia State College and the University of^lissouri 
offer degrees with a distinct designation, B. S/Fer.^for graduation 
in forestry. In Iowa State College, the degree indicates the sub- 
ject of specialization, such as B. S. in A. R., B. S. in A. H., B. S. 
in Hort. for specialization in agricultural education, animal hus- 
bandry, and horticulture, respectively. 

Major options and opportunities lor specialization . — In Table 3 an j 
effort has been made to show the" opportunities for specialization 
4 offered by the several colleges. An average of eight opportunities 
for specialization are offered by the colleges. Id msCny •cases, espe- 
cially in the large universities, opportunity for specialization is even 
greater than is indicated by the. table. In most cases a definite 
number of major options are open for election* but in a few of the 
larger universities, notably California, Illinois, Cornell, Ohio State, 
and Wisconsin, students may sp^pdize in any department 6f the 
college of agriculture, or even iu^me 'particular phase of the work 
bt- a department. In these cases the common, practice is to require 
Student# to, carry a minimum amount of work in the major subjects 
sometimes one Or mor^udnor subjects, butriti a tew oases jthe 
selection of courses in the object of spediJiaatioii^ is left to &e 
student md his adviser. In thf institutionk where ihh majoy option 
plan is in, operation, the common practice is to prescribe most of the 
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work within each option, but in many oasos the major option schedules 
are regarded only ris suggesting suitable combinations. 

I< may be seen from the table that California and Cornell offer 22 
and 21 opportunities, respectively, for specialization. Oregon and 
Massachusetts Agricultural Colleges and Illinois and Wisconsin yni- * 
versitfes offer 15 or more opportunities. Nine other institutions 
offer 10 or more, 23 others offer 5 or more, and the remaining 12" 
offer less than 5. Animal husbandry, -agronomy, horticulture, dairy 
husbandry, and agricultural .education occur most frequently among 
the major options. Fofty-four institutions offer options in animal 
husbandry, 43 in agronomy, 37 in horticulture, 31 in dairy hus- 
bandry, and 25 in agricultural education. A formV inquiry re- 
vealed the fact that 40 of the colleges provide for specialization in 
agricultural education, so that 15 of the institutiouSoffer sufficient 
elective work in connection with other options to enable students to 
carry the required number of educational courses to qualify for 
State teaohers* certificates. 

Although 24 different options are listed in the table, 10 institu- 
tions offer options in unlisted subjects. Arkansas offers one in pro- 
fessional agriculture. California offers opportunities for specializing 
in oi triculture, in nutrition, and in viticulture and enology. Kansas 
State Agricultural College offers* an option in the milling industry ; 
Maryland State College one in the canning industry; Massachusetts 
Agricultural College one in rural sociology; Michigan Agricultural 
College one in apiculture; University of Minnesota three in different 
phases of forestry; Cornell one each in meteorology and extension 
teaching; Collegftpf Hawaii opo in sugar technology; and the Uni- 
versity of Vermont one each in-plant industry and animal industry. 
Among the unusual options listed in the table, attention is called to 
that of agricultural journalism, offered ,by Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College ahd by the University, of Wisconsin, and to that of 
genetics offered by California, Cornell, and Wisconsin. 


SECONDARY CURRICULA. 


I 



Most of the institutions offer three, two, or one year curricula for 
the benefit of persons who do not care to spend four years at* College 
or who are unable to meet reguiar entrance requirement*. Such 
curricula usually contain a larger proportion of technical work and 
a smaller proportion of acadetnio work. Jn soipo cases, students in 
these shorter «JUmoula a^e given m opporhinitj of carrying a certain 
numH» ojf <50uw» that ms tie accepted % 
most o$see, tfork completed m, the Shorter SomcSie not 

accepted tqw&irdl satisfying the requirements for graduation k the 
degree curricula. 
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These shorter curricula, often designated as M school of agriculture” 
curricula, extend over one, two, or three years, but each year fre- 
quently is of shorter duration than the regular college session. The 
duration varies from four to nine months. \ 

Reference to Table 2 again will show that 10 colleges offer a threV 
yea^currioulum, 24 offer a two-year curriculum, and 6 a one-year 
curriculum. South Dakota offers a four-year secondary curriculum. 

„ In most oases students completing these curricula are given cer- 
tificates or diplomas with the designation associate. In other insti- 
tutions, such as Florida and Wisconsin, they are called “ graduates” 
and given such titles as G. F. (graduate in farming) or Grad. Agr. 

short; curricula. 

Thirty-eight colleges offer short curricula either in the winter or 
summer. Some offer several curricula in various subjects and of 
varying duration, fn most cases these are winter curricula covering 
periods of from 10 day's to 5 months. Many institutions hold six- 
day conferences known usually as “farmers’ Week.” These or other 
curricula of * less than 10 days are not included in the tabulations. 
In some cases short curricula are offered during the summer months. 
South Carolina, for instance, offers special work in cotton grading 
during the month of August. Texas offers six w r eeks.of the same 
ldnc^of work during June and July. 

In most cases a certificate of attendance is given upon the comple- 
tion of the various short curricula. 

BUMMER PrsSIOS'8. J 


Thirty-eight of the colleap offer an opportunity for study" Tor a 
period' of from 4 to 12 wefts during the summer. In most cases 
regular undergraduate courses are offered, so that matriculated stu- 
dents who take them' may receive credit toward graduation. Many 
institutions offer also special curricula for unmatriculated students. 
Purdue offers a 12 weeks’ session; Kansas State Agricidtural College 
and Louisiana State University offer sessions of 9 weeks ; the Uni- 
versities of Illinois, Missouri, and Nebraska, and the Oklahoma Col- 
lege offer sessions of 8 weeks ; North Carolina College of Agriculture 
and Clemson College offer sessions of 4 weeks; and the remaining 29' 
l offer sessions of 0 weeks. 

CONCLUSIONS CONOERKINQ ORGANIZATION. 

5 QovemntfT&.—'Dtiring recent years, representatives of the BureAu 
Qf iEdiicatipzj hay® conducted Bejyeraj educational surveys, including 
inquiries the institutions of ''h%her learning. This ha» 

afforded Abuhjlant opportunity .fojfi on Asamin&tion of the efficient 
of vaaotiB^ypes of governing hoards. In fch<$greport of the, survey 
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of the University of Nevada 1 appears an extended discussion con- 
cerning the nature, powers, and duties of governing boards in gen- 
eral. The committee in charge of this survey sets forth the following 
general principles : 

1. Experience has shown that public administrative boards 3 con- 
sisting of from 7 to 15 persons have usually been most successful. 

2 - ’The governing boards of State universities should have no con- 
nection with partisan politics. This condition (is best attained if 
their members are appointed by some official agent representing the 
whole community, preferably the governor. * 

3. University regents should bo- appointed for long terms. 

4. The members of such bodies should receive no compensation 
beyond their pessary traveling expenses. 

5. Members of a University board of regents should be representa- 
tive citizens, persons of enough education to enable them to fora* 
competent judgment on questions of university policy, preferably 
in a majority of cases university graduates; but not educational ex- 
perts. 


6. Tho scopo of the board’s activities should bo strictly limited, 
either by law or by board ruling, to the determination of the general 
policies of the institution or institutions under its control, in con- 
sultation with the executive 'officers; the appropriation of moneys or 
the approval of the distribution of appropriations made by public 
appropriating bodies; and the appointment of institutional employees 
on the recommendation pf the institutional executives. In other 
words, the function of the governing board is, in the broadest sense 
of tlie word, legislative. 


* This statement of principles should be studied in connection with 
the committee’s full discussion, which makes it clear that there may 
bo many efficient governing boards whose form differs! from that 
suggested, and that the recommendations arejntended only for those 
States or institutions- contemplating a reorganization of their boards. 

Centralized control .*- As a result o( the bureau’s investigation of the 
higher educational systems of several States and in the light oft expe- 
rience and theoretical considerations, two principles for the organiza- 
tion of higher education may bo suggested! (a) Whenever possible, 
all higher education, other than that pf the norinal school^ should be 
consolidated iq a single State university; (b) whenever two" or mote 
higher institutions are established, they should be Under cpmmoh 
control ahd uhairid bd assigned definite fields to insure appropriate 
coordination and to prevent Wasteful duplication of* bourses or de- 
pUrttnenta, 




' V. 8. Burma oi EducMton, BaUtttol#, lit? 

« This relwiVo beards WWQh exercise legislative functions only. Executive beards whose member! 
devote theTrswhol* time w i be wort dl administration (such u the Kansas Bute hoard of admlnistntlea) 
ei*not tattenlntonoduunt m tUs statement ot principles. - 

v r. * 
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Ijiiernal organization ! — The -following set of recommendations was 
prepared by the Bureau of Education, and after minor changes, as 
shown by the italicized phrases, was accepted by the Association of 
American Agicultural Colleges as a part of the report of its committee 
t on college organization and policy for the year 1917: 

1. That the individual specialist, capable of working independently , should be 
regarded as the unit of organization. 

2. That tho group of working specialists on any one of the recognized subjects, 
regardless of the kind of service, should constitute the subject-matter department. 

3. That specialists should devo* their |ime mainly to one kind of service, but 
provision should be made for exchanges for the mutual advantage of each. 

1 4. That one member of each department should be designated as'cliairman, nr 

j administrative head. * 

5. That the members of the subject-matter department should be given a voice in 
the deaignation of their chairman or administrative head. 

! 6. That authority for subject matter should be confined to tho group of specialists 

comprising the subject-matter department, and that administative control should he 
limited to the amount and method of work. 

7. That the distribution of administrative authority should be on the basis of the 
kind of service. 

8. That the three kinds of service, eacrf in charge' of a secondary Administrative 
officer, should bo coordinated under a chief executive who, in the case of a largo 
institution composed of several faculty groups, should be an officer other than tho 
president. ^ 

9. That tho official designation “dean v in an agricultural college should be applied 
only to the chief executive Officer who is responsible for the coordination of the three 
phases of agricultural service,' and that of “director'” should be applied to the coor- 

2 dinate officers in charge of eich of tho three lines of service— resident instruction, 
research, and extension. 

1 10. That when one individual performs the duties of two or more offices his official 

deaignation should identity clearly the officer witlrthe respective offices assigned. 

11. That the leader* charge of the various phases of the extension service should 
be regarded as admini^ativc officers aud should not usurp the duties of the specialists 
in the various subjects. Where an individual serves both as specialist aftd .adminis- 

j tmtive leader, a dual responsibility should he recognized. 9 

12. That in the promotion of extension projects controlled by either connected or 
cooperating college , tho same administrative relations with tlio subject-matter depart- 
ments concerned should exist as with departments that arc organically connected. 

13. That incoming correspondence, except that of an administrative nature, should 
be referred to the subject-matter departments concerned, and there referred to the 
individual best qualified to supply the information called for. 

14. That specialists, in whatever kind of service, should bo on an equal basis from 
thq standpoint of rank and official designation. If differentiation of exten&cto and 
♦research spec ial ists is desirable, the prefixes “extension**’ and research/^ respec- 
tively, may b® uaod in 'Connection! with the customary professorial titles. 



' PART II. — REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION . 1 


METHODS OF ADMISSION. 

In each of the 50 institutions applicants are admitted by either 
examination or certificate. In most cases examinations may be 
taken either under the immediate direction of the institution or 
under the direction of certain examining boards. In several cases 
lowever, the. institutions, do not offor ontrance examinations and 
• applicants for admission by examination are required $o take the 
examinations of the college ontfanco examination board of their 
respective regions. 

Lnrgor proportions of students each year are being admitted by 
certificate. The lists of approved high schools are constantly 
becoming arger and the reciprocal relations betweolT college and 
high school are: being gradually improved. In tnany cases the State 
colleges and universities are cooperating with the State departments 
of education with a view to bringing about a practical basis for ' 
articulation between ^econdai^ and higher education. Such coop- 
eration in some cases consists of inspecting and approving of the 
various secondary schools with a view to establishing lists of accred-\ 
ited schools. The colleges have profited by tliis contact with the 
ugh schools, and have modified their requirements to meet the 
popular demand. High schools also have been benefited. by the 
contact with the colleges, and they are fast becoming liberally 
sta#Iardizod. Although standards are somewhat- variable, an 
accredited high school” in most States Is one which attains cer- 
tain prescribed standards of equipment, teaching force, and efficiency, 
and administers in a satisfactory manner a four-year plan of study 
in advance of the eighth grade or grammar-school studies, and 
including usually four yeara of English three yearn of mathematics, 
three years of histoiy, three or four yearn of foreign language, a $ 

work ?0arS ° f 8C16DCe ’ and f or -graduation l&or 16 unifc of 

_ Certificates are accepted generally from not only the high schools - 
that are accredited by the institutions themselves but from high 
- schools thalurpmcc reditedby State Allege* abd tw^eifsitles ia o£. 

' Th$ present ttb. ui.loh of lh« “ ‘ “ 

lb. lujrlculiuril curricula only. 


,,V. . r'.;..-.'.- 
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States. Students from district or county agricultural schools, from 
normal schools and from other colleges arc admitted generally by 
certificate. 


AGE REQUIREMENTS. 


< 


In 28 of the institutions there is a dcfihito minirpum age linlit for 
admission to freshman standing. In 24 of these the limit is fitfed at 
16 years; in 2 institutions it is 15 years; in 2 others it is 14 years'. 
In 22 institutions therefis no fixed age limit. The minimum ago 
limit for women in 2 institutions if years. In the other institu- 
tions the ago limit is the same as for men. (See Table 4.) 

For admi*uon ns special or unclassified students, 25 of tpo insti- 
tutions require applicants to he at least 21 years of ago; 9 require 
them' to be ayleast 18 years of age; acd the remainder publish no 
special ago restrictions. As a rule this age liinit'applies to applicants 
vwho are. unable to meet entrance requirements, %ut in many cases 
applies to all applicants to special classification. 

For applicants for admission to the short curricula, the same age 
restrictions generally arc .applied as for regular* freshman classifica- 
- tkm, but sometimes the ago limit is slightly ill advance. 

OCCUPATIONAL EXPERIENCE REQUIREMENTS. 

In none of the institutions is farm experience a rigid requirement 
Cor admissiojy^In the University of Missouri^New York State Col- 
Jdjge of .Agriculture, and Clemson College, one year’s faftn experience 
is listed* as a requirement, but in each cose opportunity is provided 
for the making up after entering of any deficiency in this respect. 
In 18 institutions farm experience in varying amounts is required 
sometime before graduation. In most of these cases students are 
strongly advised to obtain such experience before entering. Defi- 
ciency in this requirement is usually made up either on the college 
farm or on an approved farm away from the college. Many of the 
institutions, although not requiring farm experience either forar 
sicn or graduation, strongly advise applicants for admission to obtain 
at least one year’s experience on a farm before entering. 

There is a growing tendency to increase farm experience require- 
ments, r IJie mmnt ruling of th# Ohio State University expresses the 
changing att^He of many of the stronger colleges, especially those 
Ifttf the North: > 

^ courses in the college of a^iqulture, exd^jj^ 


home ccohoiaics, pt^dehta graduating in Juhe, 1919, musthavo had one am 
% of farnv^^rience; ^oaegWuating euaunere 

three aupmiera of one full year of tarm experience, 

require mo ntfahall be latcrpi^tied as actual work done ift reason 

tarm* The one year^^lri^cnti ^hcn-^fTeclivo, muatSje fh££ < 
^>ermitte<^to register for his junior year. * 


L__ 
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In same of the institutions, especially in the East, at least half of 
the students in agriculture have matriculated without having had 
any experience on a farm. In one instituWthe proportion runs as 
ng as 65 per cent. The students in many cases come from largo 
cities, and they are not only deficient in a knowledge of farm opera- 
tions, but they are completely ignorant of country life conditions. 

I he practice of turning out graduates with no more practical experi- 
ence than is obtaufed at odd times on a coUege farm, or oven that 
obtained during summer vacations, is beginning have a detrimental 
ofu?c upon the institutions and, for this reason, the colleges arc 
emphasizing more and more the necessity for a fair amount of occu- 
patipnai experience before entering college. 

The need for strengthening and enforcing the requirements per- 
taming 4o practical experience is becoming more urgent since the 
colleges are expected to tram teachers of agriculture for the secondary 
schools Th, unpractical character of the agricultural instruction in 
the high schools has been the cause of the disappointment so fre- 
quently experienced by. well-meaning school boards in progressive 
communities. Many of the agricultural graduates who have not had 
farm experience and who have lacked the ability and opportunityto 
follow the farming occupation have obtained positions as teachera 
7 UC *J P° SItl ons, on account of insuffi&nt compensation, have faded 
to attract the men i^ith»experience ill farming. 

/ There is no doubt that tho colleges are convinced of the desirability 
/of enforcing thp requirement for previous farm experience, but there 
is a belief on the part of many that such a ruling would cause many 
prospective students, who are deficient in this respect, to turn to 
other institutions where there are no such restrictions. The.remedy 
therefore, calls for either unanimous action on the part of the colleges 
concerning tho practical experience requirements, or a moro efficient' 
method for providing the necessary practice in farm operations and 
the closer contaot with tho affairs of country people. 

m SCHOLASTIC REQUIREMENT^. 

The unit system for college entrance.- The proper .adjustment be- 
college and high school is one of the important contemporary 
problems m education. Gteat inqprovements have been made during ' 
recent years, and there are indications that the next few y ean , ^ 
mark even greater advances toward a more complete coUege and n 
secondary school articulation. The fear on the mf t of. many colleges 
thai a gteater liberality concerning entrance requirementesmw' be 
looked upon as a lowering standards seems to be a regarding factor 
ib the movement. A thorough imderstatuUag of present conditfens 
shpuld servb as 4. feund|tipn upon Much oertain classes bf institu- ‘ 
Worn may establish common standards and thus dimiUate undesirable 
competition. • 1 

- If. ... .... . > _. I 
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The introduction of the unit system has had a marked influence 
upon improved relationships between college and high school. The 
system, of course, has been abused in some instances Some high 
schools are endeavoring to maintain an 18-unit standard and some 
colleges are endeavoring to maintain a 16-unit entrance require- 
ment. Most institutions, -however, both colleges and high schools, 
appreciate the danger ir\ multiplying units for entrance at the ex- 
pense of thoroughnep of preparation. The unit system is based 
upon the principle that there is a given time at the disposal of high 
school students and that 16*units represents the maximum amount 
of work that they may be expected t9 accomplish satisfactorily 
during that time. It may be assumed also that a student -who 
confines his attention to a few subjects during his limited school 
career is better prepared, either for self-support or for college, than 
• one who during the same period has studied many subjects. The 
time applied to study, rather than the number of courses carried, 
is a better measure of a student’s preparation and his fitness to 
enter college. 

It is apparent from the present study that the great need con- 
cerning high school and 'collegiate articulation is for a better under- 
standing of what constitutes adequate trainings for the bachelor’s 
degree. The requirements for the eight-year period, represented 
by the high school and collegiate courses, should be considered “ 
as a unit. Some progress already has been made in this direction. 
The University of California, for example, has unified the high school 
and junior college work, which serves the purppse well. Each 
State, it would seem, should provide a statement showing what are 
believed* to be suitable sequences for each line of specialization offered 
by its higher institutions. Such a statement should be of service 
to high-school officers in arranging appropriate schedules, and 
should d|^bl6 students to determine definitely the ground that 
they must cover before graduation from collegg. It should tend 
also to eliminate the necessity for admitting to college such large 
numbers of' “conditioned" students as are now admitted. This 
subject is more fully discussed in the following sfection (see p. 69). 

Catalogue standards for admission, of course, are oftentimes 
quite different from these actually enforced. There are probably 
h&ne of the State institutions' whose paper standards am so mean- 
ingless m. admit deficient students without conditions/' but 
: v there are tatyny colleges squiring theoretically 14 unite for entrance 
that make a practice of .adtoiHi^g Students conditionally w lid are 
de|iej&nt in wo or more unite* Since many of 'the conditioned* 
studfefpifcs ' are bonafide graduates of high schbojs, either a reJaxa- 
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tion in the. amount of prescribed work or a liberalizing of the range 
of optional* subjects would result in fewer conditioned students and 
consequently in less time being spent in making up entrance work, 
which may be of less value to the student than some regular col- 
lege courses. 

NUMBER OF UNITS REQUIRED FOR ADMISSION. 

'% As may be seen from Table 4 all of the colleges, except three, 
require for regular admission a minimum of 14 units, which is re- 
garded as the m in i m um number required by standard colleges. ; 
Included* among these is the Connecticut Agricultural College which 
- does not admit students on the unit basis, but requires four years j 
of high-school work. By deducting from the total requirement 
the number pf conditional units approved by the several colleges, 
the result is quite different. % In a few cases students deficient in 
prescribed work only are admitted conditionally, but in many 
^ases students who are from one to three units short in total require- 
ments are so admitted. Most colleges publish statements showing 
the maximum number of units for which applicants may be con- 
ditioned. Others simply . state that deficient students may be 
admitted additionally. Xssuiyfig that the latter approve of one 
unit defyRicy, the following statement shows the number of insti- 
tutions in the various classes, based upon the number of units 
required for admission, both before and after deducting t^e n um ber 
of deficient units approved : * * ^ 

Distribution of the colleges according to their gross and net requirements for admission. 


Entrance 

units. 

Number of institutions. 

Before do- 
ducting 
deficient 
units ap- 
proved . 

Hill 

1C 

►2 

1 

IA ' 

30 

& 

u\ 

2 

1 

u 

12 

15 

13 

0 

to 

12 

2 

11 

J2J 

0 

d 

It 

l 
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During the -past %e years? as shown in Table 3, there ftas a 
conspicuous increase in the number of colleges requiring |4 Unite- for 
entrance. ]?or the year 1912-13, -only 34 of ithe 30 institutions' 
required & m minauiagi 604 unite for entrance, while at the present 
tiffle, as'fltiowp above,J7 claim to be on, this' basis, As a result of 
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this, the median requirement for entrance has been raised from 14 
in 1912-13 to 15 in 1917-18. This increase in roquirerpents has be^n 
made possible to some extent by substituting vocatiohal subjects for 
certain academic subjects, which seems to indicate a general liberal- 
izing of the college entrance requirements. 

PRESCRIBED SUBJECTS. 

The subjects that are prescribed for entrance by the several colleges 
are shown in Table 4. In~grfieraly the number of subjects that are 
prescribed for college entrance is decreasing, and the number for 
which entrance credit may be granted is increasing. Table 5 shows, 
among other things, a comparison of the number of prescribed units 
for the years 1912-13 and .1917-18. The median number of pre>- 
ecribed units for the former year is one-half unit higher than that for 
the latter. By eliminating the institutions requiring less than 14 
entrance units there is a difference pf one unit, the median number 
of prescribed units in 1912—13 bejng nine and in 1917-18 eight. 

Only five subjects are found in the list of those that are designated 
as prescribed. These are English, foreign language, soyial science, 

; mathematics, and natural science. "One institution, Clemson Col- 
lege, prescribes agriculture, but jihis is listed in the table under science. 

Of the 48 institutions 1 alb prescribe English. The amount of 
preparation in this subject varies from one to four units, but 42 col- 
leges haye a fixed three-unit requirement The University of Min- 
nesota and New Mexico College of Agriculture require fpur units, but 
m the former ease four tinits of foreign language may be substituted 
for the fourth unit of English. The universities of California, Ohio, 
and Wisconsin require but two units of English, and Mississippi 
Agricultural and Mechanical College requires two and one-half units. 

Only 18 institutions prescribe foreign language for. entrance, and, 
with two exceptions, all, require but two units in this subject. The 
agricultural colleges of New York and North Dakota require 
three units. Two other institutions, University of Florida and Mary- 
land State College, list forei^a^anguage as a required subject, but 
provide for substitutions. Many of the institutions requiring this *•' 
subject stipulate that not less than two units may be offered in a 
single language. Some accept a third unit in a second language. In 
t|ua connection it is interesting to po te that 23 of the colleges do flot/ 
roqMre foreign language either for admission or graduation. In the 
ynar.l 912-43 twenty of the colleges required this subject for &dmis~* » 
which shows tha£ though many Insdtutioi 3 & # | 


■ ' ' • ' f " 1 1 "" T " •''' — 1 ^ ' - ' ' ’ » ' M— ' r — ■ ^ ■■ , i r . . .i .p . , gl . , 

I 1 Connecticut ^jriooltund ihtj. Uni VcrsTt y o) Porto Woo to {nosbcxtm standing grad* 

ttttetof thy foar*year high sohoolf ahd their requirements ore not on the unit besp. For this leosocttnew - 
infU^^ont ere omitted from this discussion. 
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their entrance requirement, -fewer institutions require foreign lan- 
guage now than five years ago. 

Thirty-six institutions prescribe history or social science. The 
amount of preparation required in this subject is either one or two 
units, „8 requiring one unit and 8 requiring two units. ' In 1912-13 
only 32 of the institutions prescribed-preparation in history There 
seems to be a tendency-, therefore, to emphasize the necessity for 
better high-school preparation in this subject, 

All institutions prescribe mathematics , and the amount of prepare 
tion specified varies from one to three and One-half units. One 
institution, the l mversitj- of Missouri, requires but one unit. Two 
units are required by 26 institutions, two and one-half by 16 insti- 
tutions, three by. three institutions, and three and One-half by two 
institutions. Eleven institutions do not indicate how much prepa- 
ration is required in either branch of the subject. Presumably they 
are wiling to accept in any proportion any phase of tho subject com- 
monly taught in high schools. Of the 37 institutions that portion 
their requirements, IS specify a minimum of one unit in algebra 17 
a minimum of one and one-lmlf units, and two a minimum ot two 
units In geometry, 32 institutions specify a minimum of one unit, 4 
specify one and one-lialf units, arid one requires no geometry. Four- 
-- 1 institutions specify a combination of one and one-half units in 
algebra and one unit in geometry, wjiile 18 others specify one imit-of 
each. In one institution, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, advanced 
arithmetic to the extent of one-half unit is required. It is possible 
also that some of tho institutions that fail to apportion their require 
ments m mathematics accept advanced arithmetic, or arithmetic 
review, to m^et the general requirements in mathematics. In general 
however, it may be assumed that those institutions require one to 
^ene and one-half units of algebra and one unit of geometry. 

Ihirty-three institutions require preparation in physics or other 
sciences. Two require, tlireo units, five require two units, and 26 
requu-o but one unit. Nine of these institutions specify' one unit in 
physics. One other institution, University of Tennessee, also 

SEX ! ,V n ir SPeC,f,ed 6111011111 ° f P re I >arati0Q in Physics be 
included in the three-unit requirement in science. In at least one 

“J! tUtl0n * Umvereity of Idaho, _ agriculture may b § included in 
making up the requirements in science. Clfemaob College specifies 
agr , l h W '‘ the- institutions specify Ihattlte- 
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The following statement summarizes the prescribed requirements 
for admission: - ( 

Distribution of the colleges according to the work prescribed for admission. * 



The total number of prescribed units ranges from 4, required 
by the University of Missouri, to 10A, as required by both Mary- 
land State College and Rutgers College. The median number of 
prescribed units is 8. Four institutions reqxiiro exactly the median 
number, while 22 require less and 22 require more than this num- 
ber. This presentation is somewhat misleading on account of the 
institutions falling-naturally into one of two groups — those that 
do and those that do not require foreign language. In the one 
case th^ mediarmumber of prescribed units is and in the other 
ease the median number is 7. The accompanying diagram (fig. 1) 
represents' the frequency of the totals prescribed for admission. 
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OPTIONAL SUBJECTS. 

/ 

The number of optional units required by the various colleges 
to satisfy the total requirement is inversely related to the n um ber 
of prescribed units. The range is from 2\ to 11, and the median 
number is 6J. The conspicuous 'feature concerning “optional j 
.requirements” is the growing liberality of the institutions, as shown 
in Table 4, with regard to the numijij of optional units that may \ 
be offered in vocational subjects. W23 institutions there is prac- 
tically no limit to the number of optional units that may be offered 
in vocational subjects. In 15 other institutions four or more units 
may be offered in vocational subjects. In only 10 cases is the 
number limited to less than four. ( 

Many of the institutions conspicuously publish the statement 
that any well-taught, high-school subject may be offered. The 
following statement of the University of Missouri will serve to show 
the attitude of a lar^e proportion of the institutions: 

The university wilt accept for admission any 15 units from a first grade high school. i 

If the distribution of units does not correspond to that recommended by the college * 

to which the student is admitted, he will be required to carry courses in college to 
make up the deficiency, and this may delay his graduation. 1 


Connecticut Agricultural College has taken an advanced step in 
granting freshman standing to any graduate of a foqr-year high 
school. 

Reference to Table 6 will show that there is a great range of high- 
school subjects that may bo offered for entrance. The subjects 
are arranged in natural groups, and the credit that may allowed 
for each is shown as published in the respective catalogues. In 
certain subjects there is both a maximum and a minimum credit 
that may bo offered. Whenever both are given in the catalogue, 
they are, listed in the table. When only one figure is given for 
each subject, it is listed as the maximum except where the. con- 
trary meaning is obvious. In many cases, it may be regarded > also 
as the minimum. Some catalojgues fail to list the credit value of 
subjects other than those required for admission. Ifo such cases 
the required amounts are listed in the table, but it may be assumed 
that credit in excess of these amounts may be allowed. 

In Table 7 an attempt is made to shdw the frequency of occur- 
rence of the subjects appearing upon the published list** pf* pre- 
paratory subject/mccepted f Of* admission. The table is presented 
bo show that more common Jfigh-school subJeHcIa^re^iite gea- 
accepted. Forty of publish complete 

.J^.Uldsg inay be seen that*,a11..|>f 

them accept. T5$^h, jL&tm, Greek, French* algebra, pUffle. 

geometry, physics, botany, Greek anl Roman history^ medieval ; 

1 “‘~ A * ^ !u history, and American history* At 

* * ? ‘ ' . 


and modem history, 
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least 30 of the colleges acc< pt Spanish, solid geometry, trigonometry, 
physiography or geology, chemistry, zoology, physiology, agri- 
culture, freehand drawing, and manual training' or shopwork. At 
least 20 of the colleges accept advanced algebra, domestic science, 
and bookkeeping. Ten or more colleges accept ge oral biology, 
economics, civics, mechanical drawing, domestic art, commercial 
law, commercial geography,-' stenography, and music. At least 
five colleges accept general science, general history, and pedagogy 
. or psychology. 

Owing to the gradual introduction of vocational courses infertile 
high schools, there is bound to be much irregularity of preparation 
during the next few } T ears. Much of the technical work now given 
during at least the first year in college eventually will be given in 
secondary Schools, and the agricultural colleges during the next few 
years will be required to adjust their curricula to confonft to the 
gradual modification of those of the high school. This should not 
be a difficult problem, but during the transition stage it will require 
considerable duplication of work. In home economics the colleges 
even now find it necessary to offer certain technical courses, like 
sewing and cooking, that have come to he regarded as secondary- 
school courses. * In the near future such courses os plant propaga- 
tion, elementary field , and forage crops, types and breeds of live 
stock, ^elementary soils, etc., may be regarded in the same way, but 
for the benefit of the sthdents who have not had such courses, the 
colleger also will need to offer them. 

The vocationalizing of high schools may necessitate also the estab- 
lishment, of liberal standards of preparation that invariably may be 
^enforced. The prescribed work in such standards it seems should 
include preparation in such subjects as are believed to be prerequisite 
* to collegiate courses and the optional work may include satisfactory 
preparation in any generally recognized secondary-school subject. 
It may be desirable to classify the optional subjects, as is sometimes 
done now, and to require a certain proportion from each group 
according to the general needs of the curriculum selected. In .other 
words, the secondary school may be expected to prepare the student 
in a general way for his*chosen vocation. 


AD|d2SSK)N TO ADVANCED Stf&NDmG. 

"Although definite information is lacking, there seems to be much 
llpSormity among the various institutions iiU granting 

Mtanoed standing In general) two methods ar| flowed i JPitet, 
y e aminatfev $£d ae old, by $r&nsT' p cjnkdits e m .& ai certain 
approved Im^tu$aons. Advanced 3 tkn&ig m rand y for 

school work; except %y examination* instil, 

tutions/howe^br, on the strength M approved high-school certificates 
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showing credit for advanced Work, admit students to advanced 
•standing. In most cases collegiate credit for excess h&h-school 
work is limited- to approximately 12 semester hours. 1 y 

Most institutions grant advanced standing to students fiom-etfflSr 
colleges or universities. Students from ^tato normal schfols also 
aro admitted frequently with advanced credit. In most cases, cer- 
tificates showing an honorable dismissal and a full statement of the 
student’s high-school and collegiate record are required. Full credit 
is given usually for all work that 'has been done in the institution 
from which the student comes, provided such work corresponds to 
work that may be applied toward satisfying the requirements for 
graduation in the curriculum for winch the candidate desires to 
register. Any deficiency in entrance requirements is satisfied usually 
before collegiate credit is granted. ^ 

Some institutions, especially the State universities, maintain lists 
of accredited colleges from which students may be admitted by 
transfer. 1 The basis upon which such lists are made varies with the 
institution. Where the lists are limited to colleges of a restricted 
region, the ratings usually are based upon an intimate knowledge 
of the institutions’ standards, but the more distant colleges usually 
are accredited according to the ratings of the respective State 
univeiaitics. 

In several States a definite cooperative arrangement exists between 
the State university and a number of smaller colleges and nomjal 
schools. Sucli cooperation provides for the transfer of students with 
full credit for two years’ work from the smaller colleges to the uni- 
versity. In other cases it provides for a mutual exchange of students 
between two or more institutions at the end of two or three years. 
This arrangement makes it possible for students to complete their 
general work of the first two or three years at one institution and their 
special work at another institution which offers opportunities for 
specialization along lines tiot offered by other institutions of the 
State. Agricultural students, however, seldom availthomselves of 
this opportunity. 

In general; students from other institutions that are -admitted to 
advanced standing are rcquircd'to complete at least ono year’s work 
in the institution front which they expect to graduate. 


. CONDITIONAL A’DMISSION. 

* 

As shown in Table 4, ft is * common practice to admit conditionally 
students who aro finable to meet all the roquir§nienta/Of the aristi- 
tdtions requiring J4 units or moro fo| admission onlftwo, Univtasity 
of Maine and ffmttsylvama State- Collego, d istinctly . state fHk shi- 

of “gtetfiBtaStoSt* maintained by tho reveral State ualveraMu tad other 

been pubttahed by the UnltedStatea Bureau of Education 
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dents are not admitted with “conditions.” Colorado State Agricul- 
tural College, also, may be included in this category, for such of its 
collegiate applicants who are unable to fully meet entrance require- 
ments are required to register for and carry preparatory work in 
the threp-vear secondary curriculum. Two others, Purdue Univer- 
sity and New Hampshire College of Agriculture, state that students 
who are defici ent in any of the requirements are admitted only in s 
■exceptional as os. Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical College, • • 
North Carolina College of Agriculture, and Clemson Colloge, or those 
that require loss than 14' units for entrance, do not admit students 
with conditions, but the first-mentioned institution nocepts a one-' 
unit condition in the prescribed work (geometry). 

In 'at least nino cases — tho colleges of Georgia, Hawaii, Illinois, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New York, Oregon, Utah, and Wisconsin— tho ‘ 
practice is to admit students wlfb moot trio total requirements, but 
who may be deficient in some of the prescribed work. In two of 
these cases, Georgia State College and tho University of Wisconsin, 
deficiency in foroign language only is approved. In tho college of 
Hawaii students deficient only in physics, and in the University of 
Illinois students deficient only in one unit of science, are admitted l 

conditionally. As may be seen frrtm thq table, 32 institutions, in 
addition to those admitting students deficient in prescribed subjocts, 
fraukly state that candidates who are unable to moot tho total 
requirement may be admitted conditionally. Three of those fail to 
state in. definitp terms tho degrgo' of deficiency approved. One 
approvos of two-thirds unit, 9 approve of one unit, 18 approve of 
two units, and 1 approves of throe units deficiency. 

It is a common practice m many institutions to accept students 
who are deficient in preparation into their two -year or three-year, 
(secondary) curricula whore an opportunity is offered for carrying 
certain coursos that may bo accepted for entrance. Such curricula 
aro designated frequently as the “school of agriculture.” As a rulo 
-students following this pl,an are required to spend more than four 
•years for graduation. In a fow cases, however, they are allowed to 
carry certain college coursos as well and to receive collogiato credit 
• after being regularly matriculated. Sometimes,' for the benefit of 
graduates of the shorter curriculum who wish to register for a degroo ! 

course, -the institution provides an additional year’s. Work which ) 

includes sifbh required entrance subjocts as are not given' in tie 
scM^l “school of .^dcuituw^. Such, a-plan is fqfiowed:%C(%r f 
rjadd, a three-year cuiriculuju is supplemented with n.one-year | 
currioofiita. With regard tq this practice^^n* ^plorado, ^Deap. S* A. ‘I 
Johnson wfitos: 

TKfe of ag^cultitf edo«s not professedly prepare for college; We 

kave many students in the school^liowever r who wish to enter college that we 
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provide what is known aa the fourth-year course. This is especially designed to 
include all those entrance requirements which do not appear in the school of agricul- 
ture course of study. The school of agriculture furnishes us about 20 freshmen each 
year. The work of the boys in the school of agriculture is extremely irregular, 
owing to the fact that sortie havo had only eighth grade work and others anywhere 
^ from one to four years of high-school preparation. It is a task to arrange for the 
work of those who are desiring collego entrance. We do not relinquish any of the 
requirements for the freshman year or make special concessions to the “school” in 
the matter 1 of admission. 

Although 10 institutions havo no fixed time limit for the removal 
of entrance conditions, the general practice is to require studontst© 
make up all entrance deficiencies within one or two yeafs. In on© 
institution, University of Nebraska, the time limit is one semester; 
in 23 institutions it is one year, in 6. institutions it is two years; and 
in 2 colleges, Massachusetts and Utah, the limit is four years, or any 
time Keforo graduation. 


When it is understood that in most institutions the minimum 
requirement for graduation is fixod at a point approximating* the 
maximum amount of work that the normal student canToomplete* 
within the given time of four years, it is obvious that a student enter- 
ing with a handicap of two or throo units, oquul to 12 to* 18 semester 
hours, is likely to remain deficient oven at graduation. With the 
limited information available, it is Impossible to (fbtermino tht* pro- 
portion of conditioned students who require more tfhan four years for 
graduation, but the belief is that it is romamibly small. Even 
though theymay havo passed all roquirod examinations, conditioued 
stiTdonts, on account of bging- overworked, arc not likely tq be ,as well 
prepared in collegiate subjects ,as thoso who enter college without such 
a handicap. If ip some institutions this is not true, d is obvious that 
tho minimum requirement for graduation is too low and that normal 
students aro not making tho best use. of their time. It is well known, 
of course, that there is a great difference in students with regard to 
the amount of work which may be carried successfully, but the excep- 
tionally capable students are not usually found among those who 
enter with conditions. 

CONCLUSIONS CONCERNING REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMI88ION. 


It should not be understood that the present discussion is an argu- 
ment in favor* of uniform ontrance requirements for all of tlje agxi^ 
. cultural colleges. On tho contrary, it is believed that in a few of th^e 
States conditions are not such as to warrant' the atfogtiph of \4ojlp 
unit standards. The colleges that are habitually admitting 
numbers cf studerite should frankly announce their 

thingness accept students \fith the eqj^alent.of three years of 
high-school work if thht represents tte heeds df their oonatituency . 
In such cases proper provision Bhould be made for s&iuttuig to 


. 
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advanced standing those who enter with credit for full four yeara’ 
work. The practice in some institutions of admitting students to' 
regular freshman standing and of making it easy to remove such con- 
ditmns has had a serious effect upon drawing students from hi^h 
school before the completion of four years’ work. It would seem that 
m most States tl^time had come when the colleges can justly abohsh 
conditional a, miss,** except for candidates who are' deficient in 
prescribed subjects. . 

In some of the colleges conditions may warrant the making pro . 
vision for a subfreshmkn class. This seems to ho the logical solution 
of the problem where there is a demand f„r both low entrance require- 
ments and for a full four-year curriculum of college grade. With such 
a plan it is possible, to mamt am collegiate standards, and graduates in 
going to other institutions aro eligible to graduate standing Such a 
plan also onctiurages the development of four-year high schools, for 
students find little advantage leaving home to complete their 
preparatory training. There is always a danger, however, in main- 
. taming subfrcshman work after the. need' for it has disappeared for 
such a practice is not conducive to the development of a wh«fesomo 
collegiate atmosphere. 

• ■ The present study- suggests the following principle concprhin* 

scholastic requirements for admission: • ! y J 

•1. The colleges should exert an influence upon improving ‘the- 
secondary schools in such a way as to enable them 'to adequately pre- 
pare students for colleges ;o maintain their usefulness f or the mass 
of students who may never enter college. . 

.2 The colleges should prepare or have prepared lists of approved” 

. high schools within their States. Tojaeilftate the classification of 

. f Ud ° ntS ; om othor ® tatc3 ’ the standards for approval should conform 
to generally acceptod rules. 

3 , ™ U ° gG9 should accept to regular froshmun standing all 
iduates from approved high schools. 

4 The colleges should proscribe work only in Hugh preparatory sub- 
jects as are regarded ns prerequisite to the freshmait work in the 
• CO oge curriculum for which tho applicanUieoks admission. In this 
oonnectron it shoiild lx* understood that tho colleges in accrediting 
or passing upon the qualifications of high, schools have an oppor- 

studontl 0 ' pr0SCnbing the general qualification of their prospective* 

t J®jj 0r th e guidance, of prospective candidates for the degree 7 of 
, , bachelor of science m agnculture, each State should publish a stiite- 
13 t0 bo appropriate sequences of: studied • 


should not be admitted to freshman standuipVadraitfed con- 

m . - . ■ : ■ 
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ditionally, or to special or irregular classification, they rarely should 
bo pormitted to graduate withimfour years. 

7. To maintain collegiate standards in States where four-year high 
schools are not common, a subfreshman class should be maintained. 
Admission to such a class should be limited to candidates from com- 
munities that do hot fully provide for collegiate preparation. 

8. Special classification should not be granted to candidates under 
21 years of ago unless they satisfy regular entrance requirements. 

70478°— 18 3 
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PART m.— REQUIREMENTS FOR G UDUATION. 


BASIS FOR COMPARISON. 

.. 6 

Since thorp, is considerable variation among the several colleges”' 
concerning the methods of awarding collegiate credit, the first con- 
sideration'ln the study of the requirements for graduation is to jrtfrpt 
as nearly ns possible a common basis for comparison. In thJQkt ' 
jdace, "bile all the institutions claim to maintain sessions of 30 
weeks, there is apparently considerable variation in the number of 
working days in the college year. The number ranges, as nearly as < 
J s pos^ile to determine by comparing catalogues, from 104 to 210 
days. Because of its imleliniteness, this variation has been disre- 
garded in the” present comparison. 

Secondly, the institutions vary with regard to the number of terms 
in each session, and this is responsible for a variation in the value of 
the credit unit. In 40 institutions the sessioi is divided into two 
terms or semesters. In these institutions one hour of class work per 
Meek, or its equivalent, for one semester is the credit unit. In 10 
institutions the session is divided into three terms, and in such insti- 
tutions the unit of credit usually is one hour of class work per week, 
or its equivalent, for one term, ft term-hour credit, therefore, is 
only two-third# the value of a semester-hour credits Correction’ on. 

. tliis basis hits been made in the tables of comparison. 

Sonic exceptions should he noted to the practice of awarding credit 
on the term-hour and semester-hour basis. In Georgia State College 
the unit of credit is the year hour, or one hour of class work per week 
or »ts equivalent for ono session. In the Agricultural College of Utah, ' 
^although the session is divided into three terms, the unit of crec’it ig 
tho semester hour. In Massachusetts Agricultural College the yoar’s 
work is divided into four terms, the fourth comes in the summer dnd 
therefore does not affect the awarding of credit on the basis of term 
hours. Similarly, in the New York State College of Agriculture the 
year is divided into three terms; the third comes in the summer and 
therefore do«S not affect the awarding of credit on the basis of 
semester' Jours. 

‘ Although generally spoken <5fc tes nri ''Jiouf “ the ^citation fJe^orf 
in most institutions is of 50 minutes durations. 'There arjejotir 
exceptions to%his rule. Alabama Polytechnic Institute and the 
34 ■ 
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Montana College of Agriculture maintain 60-minute recitation pe- 
riod*, and Rutgers College and the Ohio State University maintain 
55-minute periods. To make correction for this variation no adjust- 
ment has been made. These differences, however, should be kept in. 


The most significant variation in the credit value of college work 
is found hi* the different amounts of laboratory onfield wefrk required 
as equivalent to classroom work. In general one credit hour implies 
three actual hours of effort on the part of the student. Some insti- 


\vnrving*nmounts of time in attendance at class or in laboratory. In 
ciVnrses like drawing or shopwork, for example, requiring no outside 
preparation, they demand three actual hours’ attendance for each 
credit. For other courses, like physics, requiring only a small amount 
of/oulsidc preparation, they demand dwo hours of attendance at 
class; and for Courses like English literature, requiring mych outside 
preparation, they require only one hour in attendance at class. 

Apparently, many institutions for 4ho sake of convenience are 
anxious to maintain a plan for awarding credit that will permit of 
uniform credit for each kind of class work, whether recitation or 
y pructicuin, rather than ono that will permit of uniformity for each 
subject. In either case there avo bound to bo differences in credit 
value, for more depends upon the exacting requirements of the indi- 
vidual instructor than upon any arbitrary standard based upon class 
attendance. m 

Trthle 8 shows that 20 of (lie institutions uniformly require two 
hours of laboratory work for each credit hour. Two institutions 
uniformly require two and one-half hours as the laboratory equiva- 
lent; 10 uniformly require three hours; and 15 require varying 
amounts ranging from two to three hours. In tliree ip.'.at-utions 
there is no differentiation of credit betwdan recitation fAurs and 
laboratory hours. The institutions requiring less titan th ee hours 
may or nmy not require some outside rimO in preparation ' :i labora- 
tory work. In many of the institutions requiring varying laboratory 
equivalents two hours is tho normal requirement and excels time 
required only in certain courses like shopwork and military drill. . As 
a basis of comparison, therefore, the two-hour laboratory equiva- 
lent has been adopted in this discussion. At best it is a meje artir 
irary standards and does not warrriAt absolute dependency jbUt 
undoubtedly it is-inoro dependable than. thy USt£$| xottege &gdits 
; T .without adjuAsoent. (See append&J £ V 

The o|*tW unit of credit for sCQllegiyte wprk may be much 
i * affected by the ruunbe? of hmm per^voel; chat students ^ permitted 
^ to carry. From Tabic 8 it mayjj# seen that many jollegee limit ttid 

* 


mind when making comparisons. 
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amount of work foe which students may register. In many of the 
colleges that do not indicate a fixed amount the limits are auto- 
matically fixe^by the term schedules, which vary from term to term. 
It should be understood that the items Jisted in the table represent 
the ‘maximum and minimum amounts of work that students may 
carry without special permission. These limits generally may he. 
' exceeded under unusual conditions. 


Of the colleges that main tarn fixed limits, the minimum number of 
hours per week for which students may register varies from 10, as* 
with the diversity of Nevada, to 20, aajrith-the Mississippi College. 
The median number is 15 hours, and in six colleges this is the mini- 
mum limit. In eight of the colleges the minimum limit is 12 hours. 
The maximum limit ranges from 15 hours, as in the Agricultural 
College of Utah, to 24 hours, as in the Agricultural College of Texas. 
In nine colleges IS hours per week is the maximum limit; in five 20 
hours the maximuy ; and tn four ?1 hours is the maximum. 

In general the heavier the schedule that students are required or 
allowed to carry the lower the value of the unit of credit. It is, of 
course, impossible to make correction for this variation, but th<> dif- 
ference noted ITere should be kept in mind when comparing the 
requirements of the several colleges. . * 

In comparing requirements for graduation in a curriculum like 
that of jagriculture, which ^affords opportunity for specialization in 
many phases of the subject, it is quite necessary to restrict attention 
to one special line or major option. For the present discussiop. the 
agronomy or field crops option )\ as been selected. In the few cases 
where no such option is offered, as in the colleges of Hawaii, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, Porto Rico" Rhode Island, Vermont, and’ Virginia’ 
some # othef option has. been selected. These colleges, in comparison 
'with others, therefore, are likely to show a lower proportion of 
required work in agronomy and a higher-proportipn in some other 
special subjects. ;In some institutuons a liberal elective system takes 
the place of the major option plan, and in each of these an approved 
combination of courses suitable for students specializing in agronomy 
has been used. 


* _ DISTRIBUTION of work required for graduation." 

Table 9, appearing in six parts, shews in detail the requirements 
io't graduation in the four-year oyrriculum in agriculture for the 
several agricultural colleges^ The requirements are forded in cor- 
rected ^emester^oura and •are' grouped according to ^abject ind 
listed according to thb year in which the Vttprk. Is retired. Part I of 
the table shows the distribution of the *ork in nontechnical sub- 
jects; Parts, HI, JII, and IV pertain to technical Subjects; Part V 'is 
devoted to military and physical training and to certain science Sub-' 
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jects; and Part VI completes the tabulations pertaining to science, 
includes the work required as elective, and summarizes the require- 
ments in all subjects. The subject classification employed here, is 
similar to that employed in agricultural college circles. In a few 
instances certain unusual subjects have been classed with other dis- 
tinct subjects, but in all such cases an effort Ink been made to. 
indicate the fact by mqan£ of footnotes. 

A few of the colleges main tail/ a liberal elective system, and in these 
the work required in the variou subjects may vary somewhat accord- t 
ing to the individual selection. Since most of these institutions 
require selections from certain groups or classes of subjects, the scope 
of the probable variation is limited. It should be remembered also 
that the present comparison is based upon a single subject of special- 
ization, agronomy ; and even in the colleges with the most liberal elec- 
tive systems, the schedules of students specializing in a common sub- 
ject, like the one chosen for this study, are remarkably uniform. 

The schedules from which those tabulations and comparisons are 
mado have been prepared to satisfy all special requirements and have 
been approved by the several institutions as representing tho prevail- 
ing practice. Figures indicating credit for courses that have been 
included to meet special requirements, and those for Vhich substi- * 
tutions may be made, are shown in italics. Some institutions, how- 
ever, may mako % a practice of granting special permission for limited 
substitution, but such modifications of the proscribed^ schedules 
should havo Bttle effect upon tho general distribution of the re- 
quirements as shown here. (See appendix; p. 97.) 

To facilitate comparison of the requirements for graduation, the 
data contained in Table 9 havo been summarized in Tables 10 and \ U 

Y early distribution . — The distribution of ^hc tr>quirements for grad- 
uation from the standpoint of the college yoar in which tho work is 
required is summarized in Table fit The table shows the number of 
colleges requiring work in each subject group in each of tho four years 
and for all four years combined. % It also shows, in semester hours, 
the range of tho requirements and the modian requirement for eaph 
group of subjocts required each year and for all yoltr$ combined. 

The institutions requiriifg no xvork in any particular subject in aUy 
’ given yoar were not considered in making up the medidh require- 
ments in each cose. The median number., therefore, represent^ the 
median pjraotice of oply th e ‘institutions roquiring work in the subject 
in question. % - .. . , Sf 


L 


He total roquireiri^i'tfpr- gti^aationftt^ra^in 124 to 228 Iotas, 
and thetoediun in 157 hours: Th^ynuirement for tho 

freshmart ycarranges fhjni to andThe modian require- 

ment id 41$ hours. v For tho sophomogtfyear tho range is very similar. 
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For the junior and senior years tho maximum requirement is the 
same, as for the freshman and sophomore years and the minimum 
requirement is 27 and 28§ hours, respectively. Tho median re- 
quirement for each of these yearn is 3S and 37 hours, respectively 
.r tho "" hol ° f°ur years the distribution of the work from the sub- 
ject standpoint is shown. across the bottom of the table: and the pro- 
portionate distribution is shown graphically by fimire •» 


SUBJECTS 


TECHNICAL 


SCIENCE 


■SEMESTEP HOUPS 

90 
605 1 

2125a 


lllllmlllllll 



NON-TECHN/CAL 23 


ELECTIVE 


MILITARY AND 
PHYSICAL TRAINING 



MAXIMUM 

MEDIAN 

fMTITTTO MINIMUM 


Fm.>— D istribution rdJ 1 E 0 of the requirements for gradual ion in floriculture 


* Subject distribution. — Since tho amount of work required for <rya< 
uatiori depends moro upon tho institution’s standard of profiefom 
than upon tho number of "hours required in^ attendance at clnss, tf 
ngufes representing total requirements have limited significnnci 
Sor examplo, students who have completed tho 228 semester lioui 
required by tho Virginia Polytechnic Institute may not’ho any both 
equipped than those who have graduated from the University of Mb 
aoulaj t£th its ipinimimi requirement Of 124 homester hours. .Th 
°%f n analysis of this lau^tbercfore, is hot found in Scott 
prison, of total requirements much as in a Comparison of th 
proportional requirements m the Various subjects included in th 
oumculum. ' ■ 
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A summary distribution sf the requirements 'among tho various 
subject groups is shown on a percentage basis in Table 10. Tho per- 
cent agdh* each case is based upon the* total requirement of the insti- 
tution concerned, os shown in the seoond column. Tho subjects are 
grouped primarily under fivo heads, and the proportion of work re- 
quired in each of those main subject groups is shown in tho columns 
of italicised figures. The primary’ groups are divided into two or more 
subdivisions, and-thc sum of the items shown under tho several sub- 
divisions should equal tho number given as tho proportion for the 
main subject groups. Likewise, the sum of the percentages shown 
in italics should equal 100. The proportionate requirements in com- 
parison with the average requirement is represented graphic] 
figuro 4. Tho vertical lino in each figure serves to indica 
position of each college in relation to the aver ago requirement. 

The jnean numbers, shown at the bottom of Tablo 10, may be 
regarded as tho average proportions. Collectively, therefore, they 
represent the average distribution of the work required for graduation 
in agriculture. These ayorages in eaclTcase have been derived by 
r ordering all colleges, oven though many of them may not require 
any work in certain subjects. The results are somewhat different 
when .only such colleges as require work in tho subject concerned are 
includcd^in tho^calculation. The subjects most seriously affected in 
this respect are foreign language, mathematics, and social 'science. 
The average 'requirements in each case, including only tho institu- 
tions requiring the subject, are 6.7, 3.7, and 5.2 per cent, rospec*^ 
tively. Figuro 3 is intended io represent the average distribution or 
the' requirements for graduation. 

Requirements in all subjects . — Tho total requirements for gradua- 
tion for the several institutions is shown in Table 10.* In the first 
column of figures is shown tho requirement of each college, according 
to the institution’s method of awarding credit. Tho figures range 
from 79, as Yoquired by Georgia State College, to 468, as required by 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. Tho Varying number of terms in 
each college y*ar, and the varying practice with regard to the labora- 
tory work equivalents, are the chief causes for the conspicuous varia- 
tion in credit requirements. It is apparent, therefore, that tho Re- 
quirements for graduation, as expressed in tenpfls of college credit, 

. are not comparable. ' 

In the second column of the table is shojpi, in sgiihfcst&rhours, the . 
total requirement for graduation, after correction has been made foy 
varying Blethers for awarding credit. For convenience, thd assump- 
tion. that tm hours of hour of 

WQ2|k j*as fallowed, fb® yafy from 

124 seines *er hongs* as require J v 1jy the^tJmVe^sity o| Missouri, .to 228 
semester hours, as, required by 'Virginia Polytechnic Institute. The 
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meati total requirement, -as shown at the bottom of the table, is ap- 
proximately K5 semester hours. The median total requirement, as 
shown in Table 11, is 157 semester hours. Compared with the mean 
total requirement, this represents more nearly the consensus of 
opinion among the colleges concerning what constitutes a suitable 
total. It should be observed, however, that the value of the credit 
units employed here is lower than that of many institutions, and for 
this reason neither of theso figures should bo regarded as an appro- 


PHYSICAL TRAINING 7 

s 



_FTO. 8— Percentage distribution of the requirements for graduation in agrloulturo bas^Vpon the 
RTorag'e requirement In each of the groups of subject* ^ 

prnfc^ total requirement,. The median figure, nevertheless, serves as 
A&asis of comparisojr for any college of agriculture whose standard 
of accrediting i$ similar to that employed hero. , 

The requiiements in the various groups of subjects are- dis6ussed ' 
separately on tuo following pages. 

! WQOJWStosirtrs: .^pxi^CscnBinitMuu ~ 

JJpder feis-lfead «re included the reqiurfffaettts in sqphf ubj[ect8 as 
foreign language,. ittaShematitg, Juslbry, rivil ^M^rnment, 
economics, Jural ecfcAojfaics, marketing, taaiolbgy, mural sociology, 
.library practice, journalism, ^ychology, and education. 

'■ : : 
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AH of the colleges require some work in nontechnical subjects'. 

• Xho amount ranges from 10 to 61 $ hours, with a median requirement 
of 23 hours. This wide variation is not due to differences in en- 
trance requirements, as might be expected, for the institutions re- 
quiring the most work in nontechnical subjects are not those ad- ) 

* mitting students with less than 15 entrance units/ It is true, how- 
ever, that the institutions with low entrance requirements require 
relatively high proportions of work in nontechnic&l- subjects. In 
the freshman year the median requirement is 12 hours, and in each 
of the Qther years it is six hours. As shown in Table 10, the propor- 
tion of work required by the several colleges in all subjects classed 
as nontechnical ranges from 6.1 per cent, as required by University 
of Idaho, toJ$4.2 per cent, as required by Massachusetts Agricultural 
College. Tne average proportion is 16.6 per cent. (S4e fig. 3.) 
The colleges more nearly approaching; the aveitage are those of Cali- 
fornia, Florida, Minnesota, Texas, and Wisconsin. The relative 
proportions of work in nontechnical subjects for the several colleges 
is represented graphically in figure 4. 

English . — Under English are included courses in grammar, com- 


position, rhetoric, literature, library practice, argumentation, public 
speaking; and journalism. As shown in Table 9, Part I, all bf the 
colleges require one or more courses in this group of subjects.* All 
but one, Iowa State College, require work of tKis nature in the fresh- 
man year; 29 require it in the sophomore year; 16 in the junior 
year ; and 6 in the senior year. The total amount of work required 
in this subject ranges from 4 to 24 hours, and the median require- 
ment is 10 hours. The proportions of required work in English, 
range from 2.6 per cent, as required by the Ohio State University, 
to 13.3 per cent, as required by Clemson Agricultural dollege; and 
tho average proportion, as shown at the bottom of Table 10, is 6.8 
per cent. The colleges more nearly approaching the average are 
those of Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Kentucky, Maine, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, and Washington. 

Twenty-eight of the ^colleges require independent courses in 
English literature. A few require gefieral courses in English, which 
rneludp literature, Seventeen colleges require either argumentation 
or public speaking. These subjects, generally, are required in the 
freshman or sophomore } ears, although five colleges require them in 
cither the juiuor or the senior year. At least five colleges, thoseof 
Florida, lowa/feaiQsas, Oklahoma, Bhode Island) require Bojarfe 
work blither nows uniting or journalism „ 

i F oreign^ of the colleges include Wor^ in foreign * 

language as for graduation. In the Agrfcidturial Col- 
lege Qf Utah, English may be taken of foreign language* and 

in 'North Carolina College and Bhode Island State College miikary 
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science may be substituted. In five colleges the work is required in 
a single year, while in the remaining 15 colleges it may bo taken in 
two or more years. Fourteen of the colleges require at least a part 
of the foreign language work during the freshman year, 12 during the 
, sophomore year 5 during the junior year, and 4 during the senior 
year. The total amount of work required in foreign language range, 
from 4 to 20 hours, and the median requirement among the colleges 
prescribing 'the subject is 12 houm. The proportion of the wmk 
required m foreign language ranges from 2.2 per cent, as squired by 
North Carolina College, to 13 per cent, as required by the State Cok’ 
lege of Washington, and the average proportion is 6.6 per cent 'Die 
colleges more nearly approaching the aVerage are those of Arizona 
Indiana, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin. Bv 
including in the calculation the colleges that require no foreimi lan- 
guage, the averago proportion is 2.7 per cent, but in this case the 
average based upon only those institutions requiring the subject is a 
better guide as to the most appropriate proportion. ft is of interest 
, 0 note ; howevcr ’ that a majority of the colleges do not require 

- toreign^anguage, and, as previously noted, 23 of them do not require 
it for either entranco or graduation. 

Mathematics. Thirty-two of the colleges require work ih mathe- 
matics for graduation. This is preeminently a' freshman subject 
only six of the colleges requiring it in any other year, and these 
require it in Che sophomore yean Tho amount of work required in 
this subject ranges from 1J to 13} hours and the median requirement 
. is 5 hours. Considering only the colleges requiring the subject tho 
proportion. of work required in mathematics ranges from. 1.5 per cent 
as req Uircd ^ Maryland State College, to 7.4 per cent, as required 
by Clemson College; and the averago proportion is 3.7 per cent. By 
including tho institutions requiring no mathematics, the averago pro- 
portion is reduced to 2.4 per cent, and the colleges more nearly 
approaching the average are those of Arkansas, Delaware, Michigan 
New Hampshire, and Rhodo Island. * ' «' g ’ 

Social science. Under this head are included all courses th such 
subjects as history, civil government, economics, rural economics, 
sOcioiogy, and .education (including psychology). FoVty-five of'the 
colleges hat, as a part of them requirements for graduation, at least 

- r.T!! Y tlm ^TP, of stibjeets. Only 12 colleges require this 
kind of Yyork m the freshman year, and only 5 in the .sophomore 
year. During these years the Work comprises mostly history and. in 
f few oases civil gojerpulenj,. IhdbsWa* history is a common sub. 

^ JT n 801116 of 80c )^. sconce is |efluiretjl in Cher jumpf year by 
,co eges.amf m th^enioivyear by 32 collets. "The median require- * 
ment for these IW years is fivt andVsix |foiyu, respeofively. The 
work consists largely of general economics, rural economics, “industrial 

- - i 
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history, and marketing. In a few institutions work is required in 
psychology and education. 

The total amount of work required in social science subjects ranges 
from 3 to 22$ hours, with ft median requirement of 8 hours. Consid- 
ering only the colleges requiring some work in this group of subjects, 
the proportion ranges from 1.7 per cent, as required by Virginia 
Polytechnic institute, to 10.7 per cent, as required by Maryland State 
College, an^the average proportion is 5.2 percent. By including all 
of the colleges the averugo proportion is slightly lower, 4.7 per cent. 
The colleges more nearly approaching this average are those of Dela- 
ware, Nevada, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, South Dakota, and 
Tennessee. * * 

REQUIREMENTS In TECHNICAL SUBJECTS. 


Under the head of technical subjects are included strictly agricul- 
tural subjects, agricultural engineering, farm m^hanics, forestry, 
landscape gardening, and veterinary science. Earm management, 
including farm accounts, on account of its being given generally in 
one of the technical departments and because of its intimate relation- 
ship with technical agriculture, is classed as agriculture rather than 
as economics. Regular courses in rural economics are •not classed 
under this head. Courses .in genetics, including those in animqi 
breeding and plant breeding, which are given often in conjunction* 
with technical courses, are classed as technical. 

Table 11 .shows that the total requirements in technical subjects 
range from 21 to 90 Jipurs, with a median of 60} hours. (See fig. 2.) 
With tliree exceptions in the freshman year, all colleges require work 
in technical subjects in all years. In the colleges of Calif orrna, New 
York, and Utah, a liberal elective system prevails and the taking of 
technical courses may bo deferred until the sophomore year. In 
practice some of the elective tochnical courses are likely to be carried 
during the freshman year. 

There is much variation with regard to the amount of technical 
work required each year. In the freshman year the amount ranges 
from 2 to 24 hours, and the median requirement is 10 hours. In the 
sophomore year the ‘requirements range from 3 to 29 hours, with a 
median of 12 hours. In the junior year the requirements range frCxm 
2 to 30 hours, with a median of 15 hours. In tha senior year the 
requirements range from 2} to 34 hours, with a medi&n'of 18 hours. 
It may he seen th^t there is a uniform increase in the median require-* 
ment from theTreshnian year to. the senior yeeyr. 

Of the total requirements for gradu^tibur shown in T&We 10, 
the propbrli&n in jtechmo^^ ranged frojn . 14.6-per ceiit to ho 
jper c$nt. 'Sie colleges requiring 

to method of jaoal^is, fyenthose of ^ Hawaii* 

Ma&a^usetts, South Dakota, Washington, m&yr\aconam t ali of 

^ i j • 
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wliich require less tlmn 150 per cent. Tlicse colleges ull show a high 
proportion of elective work, a largo part of wliich, it may be assumed, 
is likely to be taken in technical subjects. ' The colleges requiring 
the higher proportions are those of Kansas, Louisiana, New Mexico* 
Oklahoma, Porto Pico, Jexns, and Vermont, all of wliich require 45 
per cent or over. With one exception, Louisiana, these colleges show a 
relatively low proportion of elective work, and this, to somo extent, 
accounts for the relatively high showing in technical work. The' 
average proportional requirement hi technical subjects is 36.5 per 
cent, as represented graphically in figure 3. 'Hie colleges more nearly 
approaching the average requirement are. those of Alabama Florida, 
Maine, Maryland, Mississippi, Nevada, New York, Ohio, ’Pennsyl- 
vania, .South Carolina and Virginia. The relative proportion of work V 
in technical subjects for the several colleges is shown grapliically in 
figure .4. 

In Tallies 10 and 11 the requirements in technical subjects are 
divided into two groups— agriculture and agricultural engineering. ’ 

• The requirements in the latter group aro discussed in regular order, 

(See p. 4S.) The requirements in strictly agricultural subjects range 
from 2 1, to 78 hours, with a median of 5 1 hours. Of the total require- 
ments for graduation, t^he proportions required in this kind of work 
rapge from 1 4.5 -per cent to 46 per cent. The average proportion 

is 31.3 percent, and the colleges more nearly approaching the' average 
are those of California, Idaho, Maryland, Minnesota, New York and 
West Virginia. 


Agronomy and soils.— As shown in Tablo 9, Part II, the required 
courses in this group are classed under five heads: (1) Field and 
forage crops, including judging and testing grain; (2) soils, including 
soil physics, classification of soils, soil surveying, etc..; (3) soil fertil- 
ity and management, including fertilizers; (4) farm management, 
including farm Recounts; (5) general or unclassified agronomy! 
including thesis and seminar requirements. Since this is the major 
subject selected as u basis for comparing requirements for graduation 
many courses that aro included have been selected to meet the require- 
ments for specialization. In at least 13 of the colleges one or more 
courses included hare may he replaced by other courses, within 
certain restricted limits r., In general, students specializing in agron- 
omy will complete all of the courses offered ‘by that department,' 
and therefore the possibilities for' election are limited largely to tl\e 
selection of the time for taking the work. ' > 

In the fdUowipg discussions, therefore, the comments concerning 

'ft VJ^iY'in I Ka ia {HT6 RppliCi ^' * - < 


Y* V 


Je year in wliich the work is required 

but art? subject to ekc©ptiqps. . 

, In the colleges^oL Hawaii, NevadmNew Hampshire, 'Porto Rico, 

Rhode Ifllondj Vermont, and Virg put no opportunity for Bpeciali- 
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ztttion in agronomy or field crops is offered. In these cases students 
are required to select an optioil oither of a more general nature, such 
as general agriculture, or ono of a special nature conforming to tho 
demands of tho region in which the institution is* located. When 
.comparing the re'qu-irements in agronomy, therefore, tho institutions 
mentioned above arc likely to show a lower proportion of time devoted 
to this subject and a higher proportion devoted* to other technical 
subjects. ' 

The amount of wprk required in this group of subjects ranges from 
9 to 42 hours, and the median requirement ' is 25 § hours. By 
eliminating the colleges that offer no opportunity to specialize in 
this field, as noted above, the minimum requirement is 17 houFS, 
and the median requirement is 27 hours. One-half of tho* colleges 
require during the freshman year one or more courses in this group 
of subjects; 39 require some of the work during the sophomore 
year; 46 during the junior year, and ^8 during the senior year. 

Forty-six of tho colleges require courses in gonoral soil work, and 
the amount required ranges as high as 13 hours. Only ono college 
requires tho work in the freshman year; 24 require it /in the sopho- 
more year; 26 in the junior year; and 12 in the senior ye*p\^ 

Thirty-seven colleges require courses classed as soil fertility dnd 
management. Among these the amount of work required ranges as 
high as 16 hours, but the median requirement is only 4£ hours. None 
of the colloges requiro the work during the freshman year; 10 require 
it during tho sophomore year; 21 during tho junior year; and 19 dur- 
ing tho senior year. 

Courses in farm irumagement and farm accounts aro required by 43 
colleges. Among* these tlje amount of work required ranges as high 
as 11 hours, and the median requirement is 5i hours. This is pre- 
dominantly an upper-class subject, 11 requiring the work in the 
junior year and 36 in the senior year. The requirements listed by 
soven colloges for ch o freshman and sophomore years are generally 
either survey courses in farm management or courses in farm 
accounts. I 

Twenty-three colleges require Work classed here as general agron- 
omy, which includes the thesis and seminar requirements. In a 
few oases, only, the work comprises a combination crops and soils 
course. The amount of wq?k required under this head ranges as 
high as 10| hours, and ‘among thode requiring* such work the median 
requirement is 4 hours. 


Horti&lUut e ~Ti}\® requirement* under this head are, grouped into' 
fife (ImSioM as- follows : (1) Pflant propagatidA,, including imrsery 
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Nineteen colleges require work in plant proportion . Among these 

• ~ I™ 0 * 1111 ™ 1 S C3 113 high 113 4} hours, und the median requirement 
is 3 hours. This is generally given as a freshman subject, nine col- 
egos requiring it in that 'year. Seven colleges, howevor, require it 
m the sophomore year, and three in the junior yoar 

♦ Pomology is required by 25 of the colleges. Amongfchcse the 

amount ranges as high as 7} hours, and the median r^uirement is 3 
hoqrs. The work is more generally required in either the sophomore 
or junior years. 10 

Twenty colleges require olericulture, and among tlieso the amount 
3hours mnSPS aS hlgh “ 6i hours ’ but tho median requirement is 

Landscape or ornamental gardening is required by seven colleges 
and am( mg those tho modian requirement is hut 2 hours ‘ ° \ 

Eighteen colleges require courses classed as general hiHMturc 
Iho amoifnt required rangos -as high as 20 hours, hut this Tr'tho 
requirement in one of the colleges that do not ofTer an opportunity 
for specialisation in agronomy, and this amount represents t\L 
requirement for tho curriculum i^ general agriculture. By climinalf 
ing this institution, tho maximum reqqiromorrt is 6 hours and tho 
median requirement is 3 hours; These courses are more generally 
roquired in tho sophomoro yoar. J • 

. _ Agricultural engineering —Tinder this head aro includod all courses 
m, drawing, shop work or farm mechanics, surveying, irrigation, 
drainage, farm structures, farm mecliinery, and other mechanical 
equipment. As shown in Table 11, 45 of tho colleges require one or 
more courses from this group of subjects. Among those Colleges tho 
amount of work required rangos from 3 to 21 hours, and tlio median 
requirement ,s 0 hours. Thirty-two of the coUeges require homo of 
such work jn tho freshman yoar, 18 roquiro some in tho sophomore 

year, -2 roquire some w tho jumor year, and 19 roquiro some in the 
sonior year. \ 

' Tablo 10 shows that of tho total requirement for graduation'*, the 
proportion of work roquired in agricultural engineering ranges', as' 

iSr”. 1 ®- 1 P°. r ceat - tt ‘ s re d ulred by Colorado Agricultural Colics, 

. “ d , ' tho a ™rtfgo requirement is 5.1 per cont. Tho colleges more 
nearly approaching the average are those, qfjlorida, Georgia, Illinois, 

Louisiana, Now York, and North Carolina. ’ \ 

<4o ^.J ab]e 9 > *> rfc In ; th « courses in agricultural engineering are 
classified as follows: (1) Farm mechanics (shopworfi j (*) farm 

T iors a 9 d (3) rural architeo- 

‘An.witi' (^) 8iimrey4ng and platting; (6) 

d ?w : A? 8 en er4(w undmiS^) agrioultural engineering. & 

shop? 

ttw *‘ Among ^ the amduaaC Sf wort required ranges from 1 J & 
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„ 6 hours, and the median requirement is 3$ hours. Only seven of 
. the institutions require the work in other than the freshman year. 

Farm machinery courses are required hv 29 colleges, and among 
theso the amount of work required ranges as high as 7 hours, but the 
median requirement is 3 hours. Five require the work in the fresh- 
man year, 8 in the sophomore year, 12 in "the junior year, and 8 il!»i 
the senior year. 

Only seven colleges require a separate course in rural architecture. 
Among those the amount of work required ranges from 1 to 4\ hours. 

Courses in irrigation and drainage are ^required by 15 colleges. 
Among those the amount of work required ranges from 1$ to >5i 
hours, and the median requirement is 3 hours. Except for two 
colleges that require the work in the sophomore year, the work is 
required only of upper classmen. 

Twenty-one colleges require a separate course in surveying. Among 
theso the requirements range from 1^° 5 hours, and the median 
requirement is 3 hours. This is predominantly a sophomore subject, 
although five require it in the freshman year, four in the junior year, 
and one in the senior year. 

For, the reason that mechanical- and freehand drawing are fre- 
quently required in a single course, the subjects are combined in the — 
t^le. Although separate eburses in freehand drawing are sometimes 
required, the number of such cases does not justify the making of a 
% distinct division. Seventeen colleges require work classed as (^rawing 
and among (hose the requirements range from 1 to 5 hours, with a 
median of 3 hours. Except fqr three cases, this subject is required 
in th'o freshman year. % # 

Ton colleges require courses in either general agricultural engineering 
or in two or more subjects in the classification adopted here. The 
requirements rango as high as 7, hours, and the median requirement r 
is a little over 3£ hours. Seven of the ten colleges require this work 
in eitlW the junior or senior year. 

Gctu\m8 . — Under this head are included all distinct courses in 
animal <m pluht’ breeding and in general genetics. .Forty-two of the 
colleges require some work in this group* of subjects. Among these 
the requirements range from 2 t<* 9 hours, and the median require- 
ment is 4 hours. Eight colleges require distinct courses in animal 
breeding, ranging in amount of work from 1 £ to 0 hours, For students 
specializing in animal husbandry, the proper tie a orcpITe^sli^uiiing 
sfich Vork is, of course, pabch higher. Many Other colleges require 
$ome Wprk Jn animal breeding, but it appears uiidpr btherclassifica- 
tionsr Especially under the hc^d of- types. breeds of liye stock, 
Distinct churns in tbfe subject fee generally required. i^ eithor the 
junior lor senior year. 

70478 * — : 
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Thirty-one colleges require \distinct courses in plant breeding . 

* Among these the amount ranges from 1J to 8 hours, and the median 
requirement is 3 hours. This work is uniformly regarded as an upper- 
class subject. 

Seventeen colleges requii^ at least one course in general genetics . 
Among these the requirements range as high as 6 hours, and the 
median requirement is 3 hours/ This also is regarded generally as 
an upper-class subject. 

. Animal husbandry.— In Table 9, Part IV, the courses in this sub- 
ject are classified as follows: (1) Breeds and types of live stock, (2) 
feeding and management of live stock, (3) dairy husbandry and dairy 
industries, (4) poultry husbandry, (5) veterinary science and prac- 
tice, (6) general (or unclassified) animal husbandry. All colleges but 
one require at least one. course under this classification. The onb 
exception, University of California, specifies that a definite *proportion 
of the elective work must bo in agricultural subjects, andAindoubtedly 
all students specializing in agrorfomy are advised to carry at least 
one course in animal husbandry. 

The total amount of work required in these subjects ranges from 
3 to 34 hours, and the median requirement is 14 hours. The work 
generally is required during the first two years, but many courses, 
like feeding and management, are required by upper-class men. 

'* Forty-six of the colleges require work in courses classed under 
breeds and types of live slock. Among these the amount ranges from 
2} to 9 hours, and the median requirement is *43 hours. At least one 
course inlthe subject is required in the freshman year b\ r 32 colleges, 
ih the sophomore ycar*by 18 colleges, in the junior year by 1 1 colleges, 
and in the senior year, by 3 colleges. ' * 

In feeding and management of live stock , 31 colleges require at least 
one course. Among these the amount of worlc requiij^d ranges from 
p 2 to 9 hours^ and the median requirement is 3 hours. The course is 
required more generally by juniors, 19 colleges so requiring it, but 
2 colleges require it in the freshnlan ye$r, 8 in the. sophomore year, 
and 9 in the senior year! * 

Dairy husbandry is required by 36 colleges, and among these the 
hmdutit of work require*! ranges from 2 to 8. hours, with a median 
requirement of n little ovei* 3 houra In 12 colleges the work,i 9 
^raqUii$d in the freshnfan year; in 16 it is required in the sophoriiiore 
yfear;, in ID the junior -yaaS; and in fi the sehior yeur. 

Poidtry husbandry k required by 19 Colleges. Ain ong these. the 
g amount :qf work wq^ldhx^igcs median 

requirement is 2i hoilrs. This subject ik required more generally in 
the sqgjiomore and juni< r - years. \* 

* ^purees relating to veterinary practice are mquhad by ,19 colleges, 
w The* requiren\6nte range from 2 to ^ hours, with a median <>f 6 hours. 
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This work also is required more generally during the sophomore and 
junior years, although 5 colleges* require it in the senior year. 

In 5 colleges general or unclassified courses in animal husbandry 
are required. The.requirements range from 2 to 6*hours. 

Forestry . — In sevep colleges two-hour or three-hour courses in 
forestry are required. Two colleges require it in the freshmaij year, 
two in the sophomore year, and three in the senior year. 

General agriculture .— In a fdw colleges general courses in agriculture 
. are required. In others students are required’to attend agricultural 
seminars or to engage in practical farm operations, for which credit 
is given. In still oilers certain courses, like ‘-‘agricultural investi- 
gations” and ‘‘methods of research in agriculture,” axe required. 
In two other colleges a definite amount of work must be selected 
from among a group of agricultural courses. In such cases and in 
those mentioned above tljo requirements have been grouped together 
under general agriculture. In 16 colleges such work is required, and 
the amount ranges from 1 to 17 hours. 

REQUIREMENTS IN SCIENCE SUBJECTS. 

LnSer- the head of science are included all requirements in the 
strictly science courses, as well as those intimately related to agri- 
culture, such as agricultural chemistry, agricultural botany,’ soil 
bacteriology, economic entomology,' and plant diseases,. 

The amount of work required in all science subjects* as shown in 
Table 1 1 , ranges from 34 to 73} hours, with a median requirement 
of 48$ hours. (See fig. 2.) All of the colleges require science in the 
freshman and sophomore years; 45 require it in the junior year <» and 
38 require it in the senior year. There is much variation in the 
amount of science required each year. In the fr&shman year the 
requirements range from 2§'to 24} hours, while the nflfehan .require- 
ment is 15} hours. In the sophomore year the range is from 9 to 
32 hours, ^and the median is 18 hours. In the junior year thh nLnge 
is from 3 to 24 hours, and the median is 12 hours. In the senior 
year the range is from 3 to 20 hours, and the median is 6 hours. 

In some colleges the schedule Beeifis to be overloaded with -science 
in one year, and quite deficient in another year. One institution 
calling for but 3 hours during the freshman year, calk for 28 hours 
in the sophomore year. The curriculum in several institutions cA 
for. three or four heavy sciencp courses duripg the’ same year. One 
curriculum, for exam^le^ calls for 10 houpih chamrafay, ^ foe Vf m 

the f Rshpum year, jkpptfafc 
oalfe for 8 hoUJfS -na^otegy, 5 hfcurs in zoology, lfSoursln ^^Stry, 
and’ 6 hours in phyS^ dming ^ e^hoinore y&ir. 
institutiQtt ithe science requirements for- the four yeara are 8 hours, 
32 hours, 1^ hours; Jpd 5 hours, respectively. '• - . 
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As shown in Table' 10, th e 'proportion of work required" in science 
subjects by the several colleges ranges from 21.5 per cent, as required 
by Louisiana State University, to 46.7 per cent, as required by Cor- 
nell University. The average proportion, which is represented 
graphically in figure 3, is 30.6 per cent. The colleges which more 
- nearly approach this average are those of Arizona, Arkansas, Dela- 
ware, Iowa, Maine, Minnesota, New Hampshire, Ohio, Oregon. 
Pennsylvania , and YJisconsin. The relative proportion of work 
required in science by the several colleges is represented graphically 
in figure 4. 

“ Applied ” science . — In order to show, the proportion of the science 
requirements which is in subjects closely related to agriculture, such 
as agricultural chemistry, agricultural' botany, agricultural bacte- 
riology, economic entomology, and the like, an arbitrary division 
of the work has been made in Table 10. The courses in such subjects 
have been classed as “applied” science and the remaining science 
s courses as “pure” science. There is no well-marked distinction 
between these two divisions, for much depends upon the teaching 
methods employed. Furthermore, courses with like content fre- 
quently are given difrerent nara^s. A course in plant diseases and 
their control in one college, for example, may be very similar to a 
course in plant pathology in another college. For this reason plant 
pathology is regarded here as agricultural botany and classed as 
“applied” science. Plant physiology, on the other hand, as it is 


• • taught in many colleges, may be as closely related to agriculture as 
. plant pathology, yet it has been classed under pure science. Despite 
.* these apparent inconsistencies, the result of such a classification is 
suggestive. All but three of the colleges require at least one course in 
"applied science, ’The proportions run as high as 19,3 per cent, as 
required by Oregon State Agricultural College, and the average 
proportion is 6.2 per cejit. Other cplleges requiring high proportions 
of science courses -closely related to agriculture . are those of Cali- 
. fomia, Montana, Nebraska, New York, and Wisconsin^ Twenty-one 
; of the colleges require at least the average proportion, * , 

; ; : Bioik^.—Under this head are included all required courses in the 

x various phases of botany, including bacteriology, and in zoology and 
entomology. As shown in Table 9, PartYI, all 'colleges require some v 
r work in this group of subjects. The amount, of work required 
■ It rangesYrom 8*to; 3.6£ hours, and the median requirement is 23f hiours. 
^ ^ T^.e work fat botany te iaotaewh^ tbree divi- 

^ L 'siqi ■? rVi eral botanv,- am and 'economic :bolMv:r .anfi 
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includes several phases of the subject. The amount of work required 
. in general botany ranges as high as 24 hours, and the median require- 
ment in the subject is 9 hours. This is regarded generally as v a 
freshman of sophomore subject, but courses in physiology and his- 
tology are required frequently in the junior and senior years. Thirty- 
three colleges require botany courses in the freshman yqar ; 21 in the - 
1 sophomore year, 17 in the junior year, and 5 in the senior year. 

In 32 of the colleges part of the requirements ir> biology is listed as 
agricultural or economic botany. On account of the common practice 
of including under plant pathology the required work in the control of 
plant diseases, the required courses in this subject have been grouped 
under agricultural botany. The required work under this head 
ranges as high as 11£ hour^ with a median requirement of 3J hours. 
Four colleges require at least part of such requirement in the fresh- 
man year,* 7 in q the sophomore year, 15 in the junior year, and 14 
in tho senior year. 

Forty-ttto of the colleges require either general or special work in 
_ bacteriology \ The amount ranges as high as 10$ hours, and the 
median requirement, among those requiring the subject, is 5 hours. 
This is regarded generally as an upper-class subject. One college 
requires it in the freshman year, «12 in the sophomore year, 20 in the 
junior year, and 15 in the senior year. 

Forty-one colleges prescribe at least one course in zoology , The 
amount ranges as high as 10 hours, and among those requiring the 
subject the median requirement is 4ibour&. This subjett usually is 
required in either the freshman or sophomore year. Ten colleges 
require it in the' freshman year, 26 in the sophomore year, and 
6 in the junior year. 

Thirty-eight of thoawdleges require one or more courses in enUh 
mology. The amount ranges as high as 10 hours, and* among those 
requiring the subject the median requirement of 4 hours. The work 
is more commonly required in either the Sophomore or junior year. 
Two of the colleges require at least part of the work in the freshman 
year, 13 in the sophomore year, 19 in the junior year, and 11 in the 
senior year. . V . 

Chemistry . — This subject is required in, varying amounts by all of 
the colleges* The requirement ranges from 8 hours to “32 hours, 
^with a median of 18 hours. Thb required work* ih chemistry, as ^ 
shotra in Table 9, Part is digged \mder five heads, as foUoWsr 
General dr inorganic, Qualitative, quantitative, organic, tod agri- 
eulturah ' * . ; & 

All of the college^ require germyi pr ifflrganic chcmitrtnj 
amount ot work required ranges Shorn 3 to 19 hours, with median Of 
wmurf* ^oUcge^require. the vzmk in the imhmm year; 4 1 

i, require it in the sophomore ye*yr; and m I it may1be‘iaken^m.;eif 


: 


yeftf. 
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Twenty-seven colleges require qualitative analysis as a distinct 
course, and a few others apparently require it as a part of the general 
course in chemistry. The amount of work required ranges from 
li to 10 hours, and the median requirement, among- the colleges pre- 
scribing the subject, is 4 hours. This is predominately a sophomore 
sudject, 18 colleges requiring it in this year; 5 in the freshman year, 
and 4 in the junior year. 

Twenty colleges require quantitative analysis as a* distinct course, 
and amongHhese the median requirement is 3| hours. This subject 
generally is given as a sophomore or junior course. One college 
- ' requires the work in the freshman year, 8 in the sophomore year, 

9 in the junior year, and 2 in the senior year. 

, Thirty-four colleges require organic chemistry , and among these 
. the amount of work required ranges from T$ to 10 hours, and the 
median requirement is 3J hours. This may be regarded as a sopho- 
more subject. One college requires it in the freshman year, .20 in 
the sophomore year, 11 in the junior year, and 2 in the senior year. 

Thirty- two colleges require agricultural chemistry, and among these 
the requirement ranges from 1J to ll hours, with a median of 4 hours. 
This is predominantly a sophomore subject, being -required in that 
year by 17 colleges, but 1 requires it in the freshman year, 13 in the 
junior year, and 7 in the senior year! . 

Physics . — Thirty-six colleges require physics for graduation. Of 
the 14 t it do not require physics, 3 require the subject for admis- 
sion. In 11 colleges, therefore, students may graduate without hav- 
ing had physics in either high school or college. The amount 1 of work 
required in physics ranges from 3 to 10 hours, and the, median 
requirement is 6 hours:- Eleven colleges require the work in the 
freshman year, 19 in the sophomore year, and 6 in the junior year. 

Gtohgy.— i Twenty-nine colleges require geology for graduation. 
Among these the amount of Work required ranges from 2 to 7 hours, 
and the median requirement is 3 hours. This is predominantly a . 
qophomore subject. In 2 colleges the requirement in geology must ^ 
be satisfied during the freshman year, in 13 colleges during the 
sophomore year, in 6 colleges during the junior year, and in 5 colleges 
• during the senior year. In 3 institutions the requirement is divided 
/ - between two years. ■ 1 


REQUIREMENTS IN MILITARY AND PIYYSICAL TRAINING. 

: All cqyr^ca in .military science and tactics and in p%sical educa-. 

huiftan physiology,;, are grouped, under 
*:inUjta^ training. _ As ii& Table j trt V, an 

been made to Separate military training fr/itf phyMCtd; 
education- Since many of the colleg^*T6quire military cour»€s which- 
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include physical education, a study of the combined, rather than the 
separate, requirements m recommended. / 

All of the colleges, except that of Hawaii, require work in this * 
group of subjects. * 'The, amount required ranges from 4 to 24 hours, 
and the median requirement is 8 hours. Forty-nine of the colleges 
require some work in these subjects during both the freshman and 
sophomore years. Seventeen require some such work during the 
junior year, and 10 require it during the senior year. In both the 
freshman and' sophomore years the requirements range from 2 to 7 
hours, and the median requirements are* 4 and 3 hours, respectively. 

( Among those. requiring the work during the Junior and seni'Of years, 
the requirements range from 2 to 6 hours, and the median require- 
ment iq each year Is 3 hours. I 

On the percentage basis the requirements in military and physical 
training range'from 2.5 per cent, as required by University of Nevada, ‘ 
to 11.4 per cent, as required by Oregon State Agricultural College. j 
The average proportion is 5.6 per cunt, ^e o # fig. 4.) 

Ten colleges require some work in either personal hygieneor human 
physiology and 16 require distinct courses in physical education. I 
The requirements in each range from 1 to 4 hours*, and the median 
requirements are 1 and 2 hours, respectively. 


REQUIREMENTS IN ELECTIVE WORK. 

In most institutions the amount* of work required as elective is a 
definite quantity. In a few colleges, however, a limited number of 
substitute courses may be taken in place of certain courses in the 
regular schedule, but such courses are not classed here as elective. In 
other colleges the electivo work is prescribed in such a way .as to 
require a minimum number of hours in technical work, a minimum 
number in nontechnical, a minimum number in science, and a mini- 
mum number as free elective. In cases where the prescription i9 
sufficiently definite, selected courses to-*ftieet the requirements have 
been included in the schedules from which the tables were made and 
upon which the»present discussion is based. In other words, the 
general and free electivo courses only have been classed as elective. 

In other cases, where a liberal elective system prevails in place of 
the major option plan, a selected number of courses have been in- 
cluded to meet the specified requirements for specialization* Such 
selections have beeninade, or at leasl approved, by the, colleges coif- 
earned. In such case$ also the “elective ymrk listed in the table 
usually oomprises tmbf a^aJLpir^rtioiit 

elective in tbe fc|i$al6g^^ ^ 

regarded as free elective* In thn Gk)m6ll curriculum, fdr example, f 1 
"the tableshowarntf elective Work, while in r^lity the work the last 
two years Is whb% elective under tU Q limitations of the advisory . 


- • 
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liberal elective system takes the place of the major option plan 
students may specialize in any department of the oollege of agri- 
culture. In some of these cases specialization implies a stated number 
of credit hours in courses offered by the-seiected department and 
sometimes a stated number in closely allied courses. Since the prac- 
tices of thp several colleges with regard to the method of prescribing 
curricula vary so greatly and because of there being mo well-marked 
lines of distinction between them, no attempt has been made to 
classify the colleges on this basis. 

The student advisory system is becoming more common, and in 
cases where much freedom is allowed students in the selection of 
courses to meet the minimum requirements this system generally is 
in force. It is possible that in many institutions too much freedom 
pre\ ails in this respect. The student advisory work sometimes is in 
the hands of junior members of. the faculty who may have distorted 
ideas with regard to the relative value of courses and who too often 
magnify the work of the department in which they happen to be 
situated. It is possible that under such conditions suggestive out- 
lines for each line of specialization would serve as a guide to the 
students and advisers alike. 

REQUIREMENTS for admission ‘and graduation COMBINED. 1 


5 The average distribution of the required work for the bachelor’s 
degree in agriculture, covering the high school and college curricula 
combined, is shown in Table 12. 

The chief advantage of such a tabulation is found in the opportunity 
offered to etich institution for comparing its distribution of required 
work with the average distribution. Although somewhat deficient 
as a basis of comparison, the average distribution may be regarded 
as the main criterion upon which to estimate the efficacy of the various 
practices. Since considerable variation exists with regard to whether 
certain subjects should be studied in the high-school •period or the 
college period, the present table furnishes an opportunity also for 
determining whether any excess or deficiency requirements for either 
admission or gradhation-is balanced up in the total eight-year require- 
ment. For example t :an institution with a low mathematics require- 
ment for admission may justify its practice if its total eight-year 
requirement is equal to the average for the eight-yjBar period. In 
like manner an institution with a low English requirement for the 
Collegiate period_mayjustify its practice if its total eight-year require- 
ment in English approximates the average. 

Tfce- remarkable variation in, the distribution of-"the proscribed w6rS 
tUn eight-ye® period suggests that there is & lack of a defer con- 
ception of jf|at should constitute the jr^quirements foie, a bachelor's 
degree. AS^xamples, the requirement in English ranges ftom^to 
19per cent Of the total requirement, in foreign language from 6 to 11 
* • * • . 
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per cent, in mathematics from 3 to 16 per cent, in social science from 
1 to 12 per cent, in science from 10 to 26 per cent, and in technical 
subjects from 7 to 26 per cent. Since the colleges control an average 
of 71.6 per cent of the work of the eight-year period, as shown in 
Table 12, it is extremely, important that their requirements represent 
the most appropriate proportions and sequences. 

Some of the variations in the prescribed requirements for the eight- 
year period may he attributed to the differences in aim of the several 
institutions. Although statements of aims are frequently quite defi- 
cient or entirety wanting, the principal aim of the most of the colleges 
of agriculture presumably is to train men for the occupjfcion\?f . 
farming. Many of the colleges, however, place the emphasis upoji 
training for rural leadership and are more concerned in turning out *” 
agricultural teachers, agricultural investigators, agricultural engi- 
neers, agricultural economists, and agricultural sociologists than in 
developing farm operatives. • The curricula of such colleges usually 
require a higher proportion of science and “cultural” or nontechnical 
courses and a corresponding lower proportion of technical courses. 

Assuming that the prevailing pendency among the colleges is to. 
turn over gradually to the secondary schools the function of training 
persons for the occupation of farming and to stress more and more 
the training^for rural leadership, the collegiate curriculum in agri- 
culture i9 bound to undergo certain modifications. Such a change 
in function undoubtedly will tend to raise the proportion of work 
require^ in science and in nontechnical subjects and to lower the 
proportion required in technical subjects. The proportionate require- 
ments for the eight^year period, however, may remain quite constant, 
so far as technical subjects are concerned, for certain technical 
courses will be pushed back to the high-school period, and thus make, 
way for more Work in science and in such nontechnical subjects as 
ruraTeconomics and rural sociology. * 

If such a, tendency exists, the average requirements in science and 
nontechnical work, as indicated in the table, are too low to meet the 
needs of the colleges which have adopted this modified function. 
Many colleges, of course, offer curricula or options for the special 
purpose, of preparing students for the several phases of professional 
agriculture. Thq contents of such curricula or options show a wide 
variation in the same institution. In other words, several institu- 
tions offer two or more| agricultural curricula, each with a specific 
. aim.' ITus practbe, eventually -must supersede .that -in which candi- 
date® fofiprofe&ional* such : as .teaching, .are qbliged*to select 

ph^e of tec^cal agriculture. ‘ The " 
training 

and of agricultural sociologists must bVqmta^ 
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cntiation should begin as early as possible to insure the most 
appropriate sequence of courses. 

It is apparent from the foregoing that in determining appropriate 
requirements for the degree of bachelor of science in agriculture the 
work of the eight years, or even 10 years, including possibly the work 
of the seventh and eighth grades and undoubtedly the preparatory 
and collegiate requirements, should be studied together. In this con- 
nection, as suggested under, the discussion of the requirements for 
admission, there should be made available in each State a statement/ 
shoeing what is believed to be appropriate requirements for a degree 
in each line of specialization offered by the State-vsupported higher 
institutions. Such a statement may show several appropriate 
sequences in' each line of specialization. The suggested sequences 
in any line necessarily would be similar from the standpoint of dis- * 
9 tribution among the various types of courses. That is, each sequence* 
would embrace a certain proportion of tool subjects, a certain pro- 
portion of pure science subjects, a certain proportion of technical ' 
subjects, and so on. Workingomder such a plan, prospective candi- 
dates for the bachelor’s degree raay^elect early in their school career 
an approved sequence which, if completed successfully, should entitle 
them to a degree £t the end of eight years or 10 years, as the case 
may be. Candidates who change from one sequence to another will 
understand that thef can receive credit only for such completed 
courses as are applicable to the selocted sequence, and those who 
make radical changes should not expect to graduate within the nor- 
mabperiod. 

Such a plan also suggests the necessity for. establishing credit 
equivalents for work done in the high school and the college, respec- 
tively. , That is, a courso wliich may be tak$n either in the high school 
or the collcgo should carry a stated amount of credit, depending upon 
the place in the eight-year period that the course was taken. Some 
institutions have already established such equivalents. In a few 
colleges equal credit apparently is given for such courses when carried 
/ in high school, but the more common practice & to grant college 
credit in the proportion of one-half or two- thirds for work dorm in 
high* school. In otter words, for each high-sohool unit, wliic^i from 
the standpoint of time is equal to 10 semester hours, the practice is 
to grant college credit to the extent of five or six semester hours. 


Conclusions oo$gsr$ip& requirements fob ^graduation » 

•t " 1 . V J ■ 

It. is not th<6 ‘intention here to suggest arbitrary standards c Dis- 
cerning the re^UireMenti f^r graduation. On. the contrary, it is 
believed that the several institutions can serve their ^onstifruenciwi > 
more ; evidently if allcsM to function todependenjl^ -and unhasa^ f 
pared d>y injected 'restrictions. The presept study, however, has 
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called attention to certain variations in practice which, if eliminated, 
should beneficially affect the work of the institutipns both individually 
and collectively. Absolute dependence should not be placed upon 
‘ the tabulations and comparisons. They merely suggest without 
emphasis many opportunities for individual institutions to modify 
effectively their present practices. Special attention is Tailed here I 
to the necessity for a-opor e uniform basis for collegiate credit. The 
task on the part of prospecti^b-students and of school officials who f 
are called upon to advise prospeetive'students would be facilitated 
if a uniform basis for awarding jtollegiate credit were followed by the 
group of colleges under, discussion. This does not infer that all col- 
leges should follow tF?e two-semester plan or that all should follow 
the three-term plan, for it is an easy matter to change term-hour 
credits to semester-hour, credits. It may be advisable, however, for 
the colleges that use term hours as their unit of credit to publish a 
statement concerning the relative value of the two units. By far the 
larger proportion of the colleges have adopted the two-semester plan 
and, for this reason, the semester hour seems to be the more accepts 
able unit. * 


The most urgent need in this respect is for the, adoption of a unit 
of credit that shall have approximately the same value in all of the 
agricultural colleges. Suoh a modification in .practice will necessi- 
tate concerted action on the part of the severaKcolleges. It will calf 
for a definite understanding with regard to tlxj amount* of credit that 
should be granted for each kind of exercise,, and it will be necess'ary 
to take into consideration’ the varying needs of the several subjects 
from the standpoint of the relative proportion of time necessary for 
outside preparation. To establish a standard credit unit it will be ’ 
necessary also to harmonize the practice of the .several institutions 
with regard to the amount of work, that students are permitted to 
carry. This alonewiU not insure equalityin scholarship, butit should - 
tend toward uniformity in quantitative-requirements for graduation!* 
The chief deductions from the study of requirements for graduation 
follow: ' - - > : 

1. The lack' of uniformity among the colleges in the method for 
awarding credit renders difficult the comparison of institutions from 
the standpoint of the amount of work required ifor graduation and 
interferes with the free’ amd just exchange of credit for work done in 
« two or more institutions. . - ‘ * 



practice with regard to the rehitWprp^ 

institutions 
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shows that the question of freedom of election is still a matter of con 
tention. It would seem that «ie or the other of these two practi<xj£ ? 
so widely different in principle! should be superior to the other. /To 
some extent the difference in practice undoubtedly is due to insti- 
tutional differences. Some institutions that are liberally supported 
' and that maintain rigidly prescribed curricula may find it advantageous 
to nTake their courses somewhat npre elastic than at present, while 
others that have adopted the free elective system should guard 
against such freedom of election that is likely to prevent appropriate 
concentration of effort or that which is not accompanied by the 
advice of mature instructors. 

4. The variation in practice concerning the placement of courses 

within the four-year schedule suggests a disagreement among, col- 
leges concerning principles of education. The most conspicuous dis- 
agreement in this respect is the ttfidejicy on the part of some colleges 
to defer flic offering of strictly agricultural courses until the sopho- 
more or even the junior year, while others require such work from 
‘the very beginning of the course. There is a* growing belief that 
more technical work should be given early ifi the curriculum. Ref- 
erence to Table 9 will show other conspicuous variations in practice 
in this respect. '* ' 

5. The uneven distribution in the curriculum of tfo heavy scieflce 
courses suggests that in making up schedules some institutions appar- 
ently give more attention to classroom and laboratory facilities and 
to the convenience of instructors than to a careful balancing of the 
student's work. 


6. The variation in the content of the curriculum suggests a lack 
of a 'clear concept of what should bo required for the bachelor’s 
•degree in agriculture. The following tabular statemenPshows the 
number of colleges in which it would bo possible to graduate without 
instruction in some of the common subjects as Jjsted: 

SUBJECTS NOT REQUIRED. / 


Number of 
coUegcs. 

Agricultural botany, including plant 

pathology . 18 

Bacteriology . 3 

Zoology '. 9 

Entomology..... . ...... 12 

Agricultural cherixietry 18 

Organic chomistry. ....... ....... 16 

Qualitative analysis (tjistinfct) 23 

Quantitative anal yete,* . f .% * . r $0 

Physics (coltego grade), ,> % 14 

Geology, •<.. .. . . ... , ^ ivy; . %% 

Genetics ( plant or animal breeding), ' 
Poultry husbandry** ^ , 3V 
Forestry., • • *^4 • 43 

mmm ' , r. . - 


Number of 
colleges. 

Veterinary science and practice... . . 31 

Farm management * . 7 

Fruitgrowing 

Vegetable growing...,.* ........ 30 

Farm niecHanlcs (shopwork) . . . .... . . 27 

Farm machinery., * . . . 2 \ 

Irrigation and drainage * ...% c ., 35 

pra^ngv* . ... ..... , v . S3 

Surveying* l f ^ a . . 

^onuoUcs or eodoj[ogy v f , * ^ * - O 

Jtoreign lan^agU (collegoP . , . ^ 
Foreign language (either college or 
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7. The great variation in. tlio distribution of the. required ‘work 
among the various groups or classes of subjects suggests a divergence 
of* views concerning educational aims. There is a tendency among 
certain^ institutions during recent years to emphasize the economic 
and sociological phases of the training, while others place the* em- 
phasis upon technical efficiency. The danger lies in a failure to 
adapt college curricula. to the ever-changing economic conditions. 

8. In only n few States is any conspicuous attempt being m&de to 

consolidate the curricula of thQ elementary artd preparatory schools 
with the curriculum of the college in such a way as to suggest 
appropriate sequences embracing the wholo period of training for 
professional agriculture. Such a consolidation contemplates a singlo 
and* complete program of instruction covering a period of approxi- 
mately 10 years instead of two or three quite distinct programs of 
shorter duration. « * . 

9. Many colleges still fail to appreciate the importance of requir- 
ing a fair degree of proficiency in practical farm operations! * ^ " 

\ 
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Table 5 .—Comparing the VJ12-1S requirements for admisstpn with those of 1917-18. 


Institutions, 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute 

University of Arizona 

University of Arkansas 

University of California 

Colorado Agricultural College. 

Connecticut Agricultural College 

Delaware ( ’ol lege ^ ' 

* University of I lorida 

Georgia State College of Agriculture : 

College of Agriculture anti Mechanic Arts otuho Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii f 

H niversity*of Idaho. . t . ................. . 

niversily of Illinois 

. Purdue University ( tud.) 

State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arte- . 

^Kansas State Agricultural College !r. . 

. University of Kentucky , . . 

.Louisiana State t' niversily and Agricultural umi 

Mechanical Colloge 

University of Maine 

. Maryland State College of Agriculture 

Massachusct ts Agricultural College 

Michigan Agricultural College 

University of Minnesota * ; 

Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical College 

U ni vers 1 1 y o*M Lssm ir i 

Montana State Collego of Agriculture and Mechanic 

Arts 

University of Nebraska 

U n I vers it y of N e vada 

New Hampshire College of Agriculture and Mechanic 

Arts 

Rutgers College (N. J.) 

New Mexico t ollege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 

t Cornell University (N. V.) .• 

North Carolina College of Agriculture and Engineering. 

* North Dakota Agricultural College .\ 

Ohio State University,. '. 

Oklahoma Agricultural nnd Mevhanica] (.’ollege 

Oregon State Agricultural College 

Pennsylvania State College 

University pf Porto Rico. .. .' 

Rhode Island State College. .. : 

Clemson Agricultural Collegers. C.) 

South Dakota State College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts. ■. 

'University of Tennessee ’ 

V Agricultural and Mechanical Col lege of Texas 

. Agricultural Collego of U tah > 

University of Vermont nnd State Agricultural College. 
■ Virginia Agrk-ltltnral and Mechanical College and 

Polytechnic Institute 

* State College of Washington f 

West Virginia University ,., s . 

University of Wisconsin., . 

University of Wyoming. . 

Median . 


Yoars of high- 
school work. 

j 

Entrance units. 

.J . 

j Prescribed 
units. 

1912-1,1 

1 . 
| 1917- IS 

3912-13 

j 1917-18 

1912-13 

1 i 

1917- 1H 

i~7" 

1 4 
4 

. 4 
" 4 
2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 . 

! 12 

i ir> 

1 i:t 

15’ 
15 
8 

14 

15 
.14 

15 

15 

24 

7 
10 

8 
10 
9 

71 

9 

? 

* 2} 

4 

10 

14 

4 

4 

3 

4 ! 

12 

16 

10 

10 

4 

4 i 

14 

14 

n 

91 

4 

4 ' 

15 

15 

10 

* 4 

4 

4 

*15 

15 


9 

4 

’4 I 

15 

15 

n 

7 

4 

4 i 

15 

15 

4 

91 

4 

4 : 

15 

15 

4 

f>! 

2 

x 4 ; 

8 

15 

5 

r. 

4 

4; 

15 

15 

’ . 9 * 

91 

4 

41 

14 

14 


' 64 

4 

4' 

14 

14 J 

9* 

94 

n 

41 

f> 

15 

6 

104 

4 

t 

11 

14 

9 

4 

4 

4 

15 

15 

7 


4 

4 

15 

15 

0 

(i 

\ 

n 

5 

10 

3 

51 

. 4 

* 4 

15 

15 

4. 

4 

4 

'4 

15 

15 

10 

7 

4 

4 

15 

15 

8* 

0 

+ 

4 

15 

15 

4 

81 

4 

i 4 

15 

15 

ill 

7 

3+ 

! 4 

14 * 

15 j 

11 

101 

4 

; 4 

15 

, 15 j 

I 10 

9 

4 

1 4 

16 

15 . ' 

9 

9 

I 

3 

4 

11 1 

1 

81 

4 

4 

14 

15 ; 

. 8 

10 

3 

4 

12 

15 ! 

10 

8 

2 

4 

■ 8 

15 1 

L 8 

7 

2 

4 

9 

15 

4* 

, 6 

4 

4 

14 

15 

12 

10 

4 

4 

14 

■ 14 , 

74 


4 . 

4 

14 

14 

4 

9 

2 

3 

S 

11 

8 

7 

4 

4 

14 


10 

8 

4 

4 

14 

Tt 

8 

8 

1 

4 

4 

14 

4 

5* 

3 

4 

11 

10 


9 

4 

4 

14* 

U* 

9 * 

91 

2J 

4 

* 10 

14 

7 

8 

4 

4 

15 

15 

7* 

0 
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4 

14 

15 

9 

9 

4 

*4 

14 ’ 

11' 
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0 

4 

4 

IS 

15 

91 

v 10 

[ 4 

! 

V 

14 

15 1 
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Table 7. -Frequency of occurrence of Ihc vinous high-school subjects accepted for 
/ I admission. IT J 


% Subjects^ 

Iiwtitti* 
tlons ac- 
cepting. 

English. 

45 

Latin 

Grofek..: * *1 

v W 

French 

German .* 

Spanish. 4 

Other lanpiiiure? 

10 

•to 

40 

AH 

5 

42 

•12 

38 

Algebra.. 

Plane goo met ry.. *. 

Solid geometry..: 

Advanced algebra. . . 

31 

27 

37 

Physiography and geology.- 

* Physics * 


Chemistry 

Botany # 

Zoology, . . <1 

39 

41 

Physiology 


General biology 

General science. ... .... 

31 

U 

8 


Subjects. 


Greek and Roman history 

Medieval arul modern history ' . 

Knglish history r t 

American history . . . 

tenoral history 

Kronomics anil sociology 

Civics. 

Agriculture 

Drawing, arl, and designing 

drawing, mechanical ” * . . 

Manual training or shopwork 

Domestic science ' 

Domestic arl 

Commercial law !!!”!.*!"! 

Commercial geography !!!.!!*! 

Hook keeping and business aril h mot j< 

stenography and typewriting.. 

Muslim 

1 'fdagogy , psychology, el 


-Vi 


Institu- 
tions ac- 
cepting. 


40. 

40 

40 

40 

W 

is 

33 
3.1 
is 

34 
24 
JO 
10 
Hi 
27 

• jy 
10 
» 


1 Domestic art .sometimes is Included. 
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Table S.—The practice of the institutions in awarding collegiate credit , 


Institutions. » 


a 

§ 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute 

"University of Arizona 

University of Arkansas 

University of Calif<ynja 

Colorado Agricultural College m 

Connecticut Agricultural College * 

Delaware College •• 1 

University of Florida 

Oemgia State Colloge of Agriculture 

College of Agriculture ana Mechanic Arts of the Ter- 
mor y of Hawaii 

University o|fdalio 

University of Illinois 

Pursue University (lid.) \ 

Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mocnanic Arts. 

Kansas State Agricultural College 

University of Kentucky ^ .x 

Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Me- 


chaitfcal College. 
LJnjver&P "* ■ 


University of Maine ........ 

Maryland Btate College of Agriculture 
Massachusetts Agricultural College .... 

Michigan Agricultural Uollclip 

University ot Minnesota 


* ^ 

Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical College 

University of Missouri \ I 

Montana State College of Agriculture and Mechanic I 

Arts 

University pf Nebraska ; . [ 

University of Nevada . 


New Hampshire College of Agriculture 2 

Rutgers College fN. J.) 2 


New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic 

Arts.. 

Cornell University (N. Y.)„ 

North Carolina College of Agriculture and Engi- 
neering 

North Dakota Agricultural College 

Ohip State University r 

Oklahoma Agricultural aud Mechanical College 

Oregon State Agricultural College 

Pennsylvania State College 

University of Porto Rico ..... .1 ♦ 

Rnode Island Btate College < v . . . .V 

Clefttson Agricultural College (S, C.) 

South Dakota State College of Agriculture mid Me- 

chanlo Arts 

University of Tennessee $ 


Agricultural and Mechanical College ofTtxas . 
Agricultural C ' " 


«ri niuj.iwoi College of Utah ...... ...... ............... 

University of Vermont and State AgrlrulUtf a! College.. 
Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical To! lege and 

Polytechnic InstUute .-. 

State College of Washington . 

livSrwfy... . 


W&t Vinlntt-Unii 

University of Wisconsin T 

Universlt 7 of W yoming 


•V.v 


:.v. 


k6 

11^ 

III® 

Jill 

ijy 

s I.T7 
0 S 553 

uration of a one-credit 
recitation period. 

P 

a 


Min- 

utes. 

T. II. 

00 

-8. ir. 

50 

s.u. 

.* 50 

S. II. 

50 

S.H. 

50 

6.11. 

50 

S.H. 

50 

8. H. 

50 

Y. 11. 

50 

s!^ 

• 

50 

SH. 

50 

6. 11. 

50 

S.H. 

• 50 

8. If. 

50 

s.n. 

.50 

S.H. 

50 

s.n. 

50 

8. II. 

50* 

T.H. 

50 

T.U* 

50 

T.H. 

50 

S.H. 

50 

T.H. 

50 

8. 11* 

50 

S.U. 

GO 

8- H. 

50 

8. II. 

50 

S.H. 

50 

S.H. 

*156 

SNI. 

50 

8.U. 

50 

s.n. 

50 

. T.H, 

&) 

8.H. 

U 

s.h* 

50 

S.H. 

50 

8. H. 

50 

8. H, 

50 

S.H. 

50 

T.H. 

60 

SB, 

50 

8. n. 

50 

8.H. 


S.H* 

• 50 

S.H. 

50 

T.H. 

50 

S.H. 
8. Hr 
S.H. 

&H. 



Bouts. 

1 

’3 
2-3 
2 -3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


2 

2 

3 

2-1' 

2-21 

2 

2 

1 

2-2} 

2' 

8 

2H 

2 

*1 

2 

3 4 

2 
* S 


Credit hours per 
week 
required.’ 


MinP 

^mnm. 


(*) 


8 


2 -3 

0) 

3 

13 

2 -3 

15 

2J 

(*) 

3 


3 

(■> * 

* 2 

.12 


(*) 

17 

, 2 

0) ■ 

2 

16 

2-^3 

18 

2 -3 

15 

2 

20 

2 

12 

2 -2J 

13 

3 

12 

hi 


2-3 


2 ' 

4 18 

2f-3 

12* 


0) 




Maxi- 

mum. 


-(») 


V* 


80 

33 


18 

18 


W - 


33 


(*) 


21 

33 

18 

‘i* 

18 

18 

18 


18 


Id 




3D 

11" 

81 


80 

18 

» 

» 

‘M i 




1 Minimum requ 1 remenn cr^aoPord ing to term schedule. _ 

•Not more thah ftv# actual iioun per week in excess of the schedqled number maybe oersted without * 
special permission* % % 

.< Not hgormthan two Ijonra lit exowi of the tdrm schedule. 4 m , ' 

re 478 *—i 8 — e . . * » 
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Table IT. 

I 


-tflkmmnnt (Ktiribvtion of work for graduation /by years . 


Yrars ami hours. 


Nontechnical subjects. 


I 


Technical subjects. 2 




s i I 


Freshman yean 

: 




~ 


Number of colleges. . 

• jf( 

: i5 


12 

.Vl 


Maximum hours. . . . 

'■ li 

! s 

12 

ii 

o.; 

2F 

Minimum hours. . . . 

4 

1 

3 1 

i 

3 

■>i 

Median hours 8 . . . . 

, i; 

n 

i’, ' 

3*. 

12 

; i.*>i 

Sophomore year: 

NumtW of eollegcs. 

! 

1 13 

! ? j 



1 .v. 

Maximum hours 

(» 

: S 


u I 

r,i 

1 32 

Minimum hours 

2 ! 

: 4 

H 

l\ i 

li !* 

li I 1 s 

Median hours 8 .. . . 

i 4 

n 

ri 

Junior year: 

Number of colleger. . 

1 

.1 Ifi 


' 

12 ' 

37 

: t"> , 

Maximum hours 

j r i 

in 


15 

2t : 

Minimum hours 

:! i 

■ A\ 



I 

! 3 ; 

Median hours *. . 

: 4 



a 

1 12 

Senior year: 

Number of colleges 

1 

.1 6 

\ 


32 

3.3 

33 

Maximum hours. . . .. 

■ 4* 

in 

' ... 

1 " . 

15 

; 20 

Minimum hours 

.■ 2 




2 

3 

li 

Median hours 8 

t 

7 


<• : 

fi 

All years: 

'Number of col leges. . .. 

.V* ! 

O’) 

i 32 ; 

4jj 

* 50 


Maximum hour-;. . . 

21 i' 

20 

1 131 


e,\\ 

73 V 

Minimum hours 

4 I 

4 1 


**3 j 

iu 

3t’| 

Median Jiours 8 

m ; 

12 


s ' 

23 

1 



$ l 


C O 

~X 

& 


*1 = 
• i £ 


42 j 
20 

i, 1 


W 
30 I 
2 

!4} ( 
.V> ' 
*1 
I7i! 


32 | 

IT 

1 I 

3 ?; 

is 

12 

n 

3; 

22 

12 

2 
3? 

h) ! 


4s ; 
24 j 
2 . | 
10 I 

,V) 

3 

12 

.Ml 

30 

2 

13 


3 


.VI 10 

31 0 

2 
3 


13 t 

21 i 

3 ! 
9 ' 


r *0 
'90 
21 ) 
tWU 


60 

12 57 

2 | 34 

4j 411 


32 

30 

1 

40 

24 

4 

iij 


41 50 

-60 22* 
5* 124 

-20 157 


50 

57 

32 

41J 

;*o 

57 

2*1 

3S 

So 

57 

27 

37 


* Includes literature, composition, rhetoric, argumentation, public speaking. Journalism and lihrarv 

practice. » J 

1 Includes history, civil government . economies, sociology . oud ednral ion. 

1 Includes, in addition to pure science courses, all scletuo subjects closely related to aAicuMtirc such as 
agricultural chemistry, economic entomology, etc. ' * 

« Includes veterinary subjects in addition to the strictly agricultural subjects 

•Includes drawing, shopwork, surveying, Irrigation, drainage, farm structures; and farm equipment 

M/Oiirscsm personal hygiene and human physiology are classed under physical training 

* Includes only the elective work remaining utter solisfying the requirements Tor specialisation. 

id 1 ed ^ eterminin 8 tho median number in each c:ise, only those colleges roquiring the subjoot were nm- 


Table 12. — Average distribution of the required work for the degree of B. S. 'in agriculture,’ 
covering the high-sehoo ) period , the college period, and the tuo periods combined. 




For admission. For graduation. , Kor R*year reriod. 


Nu*ml>er 

8gbjocts. : of Insti- 

tutions 
I rariii ir- 
I tng sul>* 
! iect. 


English 

Foreign language., 

Mathematics. | 

Social science „ 1 

Science i 

Technical .subjects „ 

Military and physical training 

All prescribed subjects . . \ 

Rlectivosub cots . , . .‘.r? 


4S 

13 

43 

36 

34 

0 

0 

43 


,\verago 

|trrcwit. 


20.3 

14.3 

15.7 
6.2 

8.7 


64.1 

45,9 


Number 
of insti- 
tutions . 
nM|uir- 
ing sul>- 
Jecl. 

Average 
I*er cent. 

Number 
of insti- 
tutions 
requir- 
ing Atil>- 
Jet-l. 

A veragft 
percept. 

50 

0.8 

60 

13.6 

20 

6.7 

27 

10.6 

32 

3.7 

48 

9.7 

^5 

6.2 

49 

■ 6,7 

60 

30 fc 6 

60 

16.6 

60 

30.6 

* *60 

18.3 

49 

6.7 

49 

2.8 

60 

89.3 

60 

71.6 

41 

10.7 

60 

.28.3 

& 


1 


APPENDIX. . 


OUTLINE REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION. 

The work required for graduation in agriculture by the soveral institutions is shown 
in the outlines on the following pages. In all cases, except those indicated, the re- 
quirements are for specialization in agronomy or farm cro]>s. In many cases the* 
outlines include, in addition to the prescribed work, certain courses that, have been^ 
selects! to meet the major and minor requirements In a few cases, where a liberal 
elective system prevails, a large part of the schedule has l>een filled in either by the 
writer or by an officer of the institution concerned. In all cases, except four, the i 
schedules have been approved by some ollicer of the institution concerned. In the 
cases of the four exceptions, the outlines were not returned, and^rc therefore assumed jj 
to he correct. > • 

The asterisk (*) attached to the name of a course indicates that the work is not an i 

absolute requirement. In many cases it indicates the courses that have been added * 

to meet major or minor requirements. In other cases it indicates that a limited ! 

degree of substitution is permitted. 

In many cases the credit for the required work is shown in two or more columns. 

In the first column, in each ease, is shown the institution's credit rating and in a j 

parallel column is shown an adjusted rating, which is an attempt to make correction 
for the varying methods for awarding credit. The adjSltmeu^jlPinoet cases repre- C 
scuts either a change from term-houra |o semester-hours or an increased credit to 
make up for extra work required in laboratory or field practice. Since a large pro- 
portion of the institutions require hut two hours of laboratory work as the equivalent 
of one hour of lecture or recitation work, this has been adopted as a basis of comparison. 

The adjustment is not entirely satisfactory, but materially assists in bringing all the 
institutions on a common basis from the standpoint of required work. 

Thcso outlines are presented mainly «io show the source of the data upon which 
the tables concerning graduation are board. In man^cases catalogues showring some 
variation in requirements have been received since making the tables. The modi- • 
fications in most cases were unimportant and did not seem to warrant the remodeling 
of the tables. It is believed also that tho assembled outlines, sho\\riug the require- 1 
meets for graduation in a common subject, should he of service to officials Charged : 
with the responsibility for planning courses m study and to high-school officials who 
are rtdltsi upon to advise prospective college students concerning collegiate courses. j 

7d478° — 18 7 9* „ 
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APPENDIX, 


A LABAMA POLYTECHNIC INST ITU T E . 

(Subjects followed by asterisk (*) not absolutely required ] 


FRESHMAN YEAR. 


English composition. . . 
English literature .f. . . . 

Plane trlgonomotry 

United States history. . 

Advanced algebra. 

Surveying 

Drawing 

Shopwork 

General chemistry 

Military drill r . . 


College 
credits 
(hrs. per 
wk.). 


'Total | 100 

JUNIOR YEAR. !. 

English literature * j 9 

Dairying ! 4 

Agricultural bacteriology ' a 

Veterinary science I l.s 

Drainago I 4 

Landscape gardening r 2 

Vegetable gardening S r 

Orchard tochnjque I 2 

Stock Judging 1 $ 

Quantitative analysis 1R 

Oedlogy..., i 4 

Physiological botany | v 12 

Military tactics 1 3 

Military drill | 9 

Total I 104 

. 1 


Term 

hours 

(2-hr. 

lab. 

basis). 


Semes* 

ter* 

hours 

(2-hr. 

lab, 

basis). 


491 


SOPHOMORE Y’EAR. 


College J orm 
credits 

ih w ra k H U 

*^* basis). 


Argumentation ; ! 9 

European history I 4 

Common crops ! 4 

General zoology j . in 

General botany is 

Physics 9 

Organic chemistry r,» 

Qualitative chemistry ' is 

Agricultural chemistry. . .! 4 

Stock judging I ft 

Farm accounts I 2 

Plant propagation 6 

Small grains I 4 

Military dril^. ! y 

Total. ~ m .\ 109 




SENIOR YEAR. ! 

9 

6 

Cotton 

4 

2) 

General entomology* 

4 

2§ 

Economic entomology 

12 

Si 

Soils . 

3 

2 

Farm management 

2 

rj 

Farm machinery 1 

6 

4 

Forestry 

1 

I 

Thesis | 

4 

2j 

Modern language 

9 

0 

Mllltarywcieneo 

4 

fj 

9 

Elective (limited) * 

3 

? 


4 

2J 


73 

48J 

Total I" 


9 

4 

3 

K 

12 

9 

fi 

0 

4 
3 

n 

4* 

3 

11 


Semes- 
ter- 
) lours 
(2-hr. 
lab. 
basis). 


fi 

? 

fi 

|« 

\ 

? 

3 


53J 


3 

2 


1 
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TTNTVER SITY OP ARIZONA. 

Students aro not required to follow any prescribed schedule, even in the first year. 
A suggestive outline is presented only for tho guidance of students. Of the 124 credit 
hours required for graduation, 86 hours aro prescribed, but, except for prerequisite 
requirements, they may he taken hi any tiim. The following outline shows the 
suggested schedule with selected courses of the agronomy group included: 


FRESHMAN .Y EAR. 


Knglbh exposition 

Argumentation 

Modern language 

Chemistry (general). . . 

Algebra 

Trigonometry (plane) . 
Farm crops. 


Drawing (mechanical). 

Elective (limited) 

Military lac tics 


Total. 


Jl*NloR*VKAR. 


Modern language or4Itcmlun\ 
Hunt breeding. 


Physics (general) 

“ ' Todurtinn. 


Meat pro 

Plant propagation 

Soil bacteriology 

Chemistry (quail tut ivei 
Kleciivo (fret 1 ) 


*Tolftl. 


Uni- 
ver- 
se v v 
cred- 
its. 


Semes- 

ter 

hours 
(2-hr. 
lab. 
lias is) 


SOPnoMOHK Y i; AH. 


Modern language 

Biology (goncrul) 

Ilotany (physiology). 

Soil physics 

SoIHerttlitv 

Stocx judging 

Electivo(llmlted).... 
Military tactics 


Topg. 


SENIOR YKAB. 

ij Modern language or literature.. 

Economics (general) .....ft.. 

Farm management %, 

Vegetable gardening t‘ 

I>ry farming .. 

Agronomy literature 

Chemistry (quantitative) 

Elect 1 vo (free) 


U ni- 
ve r- 
sitv 
cred- 
its. 


Total . 


Semes- 

ter 

hours 

(2-hr. 

lab. 

basis). 


32 

1 

3K 

4 

4 

' .6 

0 

! 3 

31 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

31 

4 

4 

f 30 
i 

32 


UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS. 


FRESHMAN YEAH. 


Uni* 
ver- 
sa v 

cred- 

its. 


Farm crops.*.* 

breeds of live stock 

biology (general) 

Chomwtry (elemental y)... 
Composition pml rhetoric. . 

Plant propagation 

Shopwork 


Military science and tacilr-H. . 


Total . 


JUJ^OR YEAR. 


uantative). 


*v (agrlcultyfal). 
q feeding. 


Feeds an< 

Farm crops... 

Poultry..., 

* Elective (approved) 


34 


Semes- 

ter 

hours 

(2-br. 

lo*b. 

basis). 


SOTHOMOKE YEAR. 


Soil phywica 

Chemistry (organic) 

Clicml.'tlrv (qualitative). * . 
Mathematics. 


Physics (general).... .. 

Entomology (general). 
Bacteriology . 


Stock Judging . 

nrawlng (mechanical) 

Surveying 

Military science and tactics.. 


Total. 


y.- 1 Total 



SENIOR YEAR. 

Economics (rural).. 

Farm management. 

Soil fertility 
. Riant palhology 

Thesis... 

'Feeds ami feeding.... 
Elective (approved):. . 


U id- 
ver* 
sltv 
cred- 
its. 


36 


Semes- 

ter 

hours 
. (5-hr. 

lab. 

basis). 


6 

3 

4 

4 
A 
31 

5 

3 
2 
l 

4 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 

In tho following table 20 hours’ work in agronomy and allied subjects baa been 
included to meet tho requirements for specialization in agronomy. 

[Subjects followed by asterisk (*) not absolutely required.] 


FItKSUMAN V KA it. 


Uni- 

ver- 

sity 

cred- 

it.*. 


liotany (general) 1 

Chemistry (inorganic) i 

Bacteriology 

Mathematics I 

English 

Physical education (ryinnuMicH). .! 

Physical education (hygiene) ■' 

Military drill * i 

Military sdcnce 

4 

Total. 4 1 


Semes- 

ter 

hours 

(2-hr. 

lnh. 

basis). 


0 I 
2 

2 ! 

1 


KnriloMOKK YEAR. 


\er- 

si'.v 

cml* 


Modern language. 

UtOmPjry (agricullinal) J 

Surveying i 

(leology * '■ 

Zoology (general; , . 

Geuolu-s. | 

1'lant propagation 1 

Soil technology J 

Physical education f gymnastic*). J 

it Hit (try drill * I 

Military science ' 


Tnlal ; 


r 


JUNIOR V KA II. 

Summer practice 

Botany (economic) 

Economics. 


Economics (rural)., 
$ Ccroals* 


Prop production * . . . 

Soil chemistry * 

Plant disease's ♦. . . . 
Eleetlvo (approved). 

Total 


SENIOR YKWt. 


Thesis 

Farm, management *.. . . 
Conh'ronco (agronomy) •. 
Soil hnrtcriologv 
■* j: Elective (agricultural) . . . 
•i j! Elective (upproved).T. . . 

.H \ 

L'J ■ 


I 


l-nial 


COLORADO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


Semes- 

ter 

hours 
(2- hr. 
lab. 
basis). 


4 

n 

w 

2 

2 

1 

m 


A 

3 

1 

<1 

% 


•’M 


FRESHMAN VKAIt. 


Stock Judging 

Botany central 

Botany (agricultural) 

Rural architecture 

Shopwork 

Surveying 

Physiology 

English l/tcrnture 

Composition and rhetoric.. 

Algebra. i. 

Trigonometry 

Military drill. 

Total/.... .i 


JUNIOR YEAR 
Farm crops (laboratory) 


Farm machine! 
Irrigation. 

Botany (anatomy) . . . 
Botany (physiology) r 
Chemistry (organic) . . 

Oeoiogy 

^ Military drill 

Eleetivo (approved). . 


jfe Toul — 



College 
credits 
(Somoster- 
hours). | 


sornoMORE yeah. 


Stock Judging 
Chemistry (inorganic 
Zoology (general) 


"Physics 
IMant propagation 
Argumentation 
Military drill 



SENIOR YEAR. 


Tarm crops (advanced) 

Farm management 

Halit breeding 

Genetics (general) 

Economics ( general ).'... 

Irrigation law 

Racicrlology 

Embryology 

Plant pathology 

JElectlvcs (approved). 




■ 6 .Electives (approved) y •- - - iyj 

M , Total ..L . .. . . . j .. . v .... ... . - 37 | 
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CONNECTICUT AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

Since most of the work of the last two years is elective, this schedule includes, in 
addition to the required work, certain courses that are recommended for Btudente 
specializing in agronomy. 

(Subjects followed by asterisk CM not Absolutely required.] 


FRESHMAN YEAR. 


Types and breeds of live stock. 

Field crops 

Slopwork and drawing 

llbumy (general) 

Tjoolopv 

Enclish 

Military training 

Physical training 

Elective (approved^ 


Semester- ;; 
hours. 


SOPROMORE YEAR. 


Total., 


3 . Soil management 

3 Farm machinery 

3 ij Form management 

4 ji Geology (general) 

4 l| Chemistry (inorganic)., 

«ti ■ English 

3 |l Military training 

2 . Elective (approved) 

12 ' 


JO 


Total.. 


Semester- 

hours. 


3 

3 

3 

3 
X 

4 
3 
13 


Jl'NIOR YEAR 

History (constitutional) 

Economics (tenoral) 

Field crops (advanced i* 

bacteriology (general)* 

Genetics* 

Plant physiology* 

Organic chemistry* 

Military training! 


SENIOR YEAR. 


Soil baoterkdogy*. 

mgement 


Farm management surCcvs* . 
ft i Chemistry (agricultural . . . 

•I j 1’ hint pathology* 

3 Field crops*..'. 

3 I Soil fertility* 

4 ij A grlaiUurnl engineering* 

3 Military training?. 

ji Electives (approved) 


Total., 


33 ' 


Total., 


DELAWARE COLLEGE. 

Tho following outline includes IS hours work in selected eouraefl to meet, the re-, 
quirementfl for sjHvializntion in agronomy. 


FRESHM ^ YEAR. 


Semester- 
hours. ■ 


. Comjtosiiion 

Geometry' .* 

Trigonometry 

Modem language. 

History 

TOany (gcnerdl) 

Chemistry (inorganic) 

Agriculture (general) 

Physical training (gymnastics). 

Elect! vo (limited) 

^Military science * 


Total.. 


r> 

2 

2 

0 

1 

r> 

G 

4 

* l 

2 
3 

wii 


JUNIOR* YEAR. 


Zoology; 

bacteriology 


Chemistry (agricultural).. 

Military science 

Field. crop production". . . . 


'’"Cereal crops 
Sol] lerfillky. 


Elective (tree).. 


Total,.. 


SOPHOMORE YEAR. 


KnfHtsh literature. 
Modern language. 


Chomlurj' (organic) 

( ’hcmLstryTqualitat ive) 

Chemistry (quantitative) 

Physics 

Physical training (gymnastics).. 

MilitJirv science 

AnimalJmsbandry (elective) 

Horticulture (elective) 

Elective (free) 


Semester- 

hours. 


Total., 


SENIOR YEAH. 


Sociology 

Economics 

Genetics ." 

Farm management.. , 

Thesis 

Military sclenco 

Forage crops 

Farm equipment.. . . . 

Plant brooding 

Soils ( Investigation) . , 
Elective (free)....'..., 


3 

P 


Total,. 


"36-, 


9UWMUUWU 
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COLLEGE OF HAWAII. 

i 

* Curriculum in General Agriculture. ^ 


KRESnMAN YEAR. 

College 

credits. 

* 

Bemee- 
■ ter- 
hours. 
(2 hr. 
lab. 
basis). 

> 

. SOPHOMORE YEAR. 

College 

credits. 

Semes- 
ter- 
hours. 
(2 hr . 
lab. 
basis). 


r 





English composition. . 

6 

6 

English literature 

6 

6 

'Modern language 

! 

0 

Modern language 

6 

6 

Trigonometry 

3 

3 

Qualitative analysis 

8 \ 

F 

Algebra (advanced) 

; 3 

3 

Zoology (general) 

1 3 ! 

i n 

Chemistry (general) 

1 6 

01 

Plant physiology 

3 : 

i 3$ 

Botany (general) 

6 

7 

Surveying 

4 1 

5 

Urawfhg 

Physios (fi hours) for conditioned 
studonts « 

4 

5 

Phvslcs 

6 ! 

! <4 

Total 

r 

34 

30 J ! 

i Total 

1 

1 34 : 

! 

37 

JUNIOR YEAR. 

i 

i 

I . 

I 

SENIOR YEAR. 


i 

F.ntnmologv (general) 

6 ! 


| Tropical crons... J 

1 Temperate Zone crops 

3 

3 

Agriculture (general). . .* 

^ 10 j 

10. 

i 2 

2 

Agricultural chemist rv 

^ (1. 

*4 

1 Plant breeding '. ;... 

3 

H 

0 eulogy* V. 

3 

3| 

1 Cane sugar production^ 

4 

4 

Elect ivo 

/ 

i * 9 

n 

! Breeds ofllvo stock.* *. 

1 Animal nutrition, care, feeding ... 

j Economics 

! Bacteriology > , 

j Elective 

3 

3 

! 3 

1 3 

5 10 

31 

3 

3 

i? 

Total. . /.... 

' 34 | 

1 30 1 

! Total 

I 34 

37 


UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO. 


X. 


iKREBnMAN YE Alt. 


English literature 

English composition 

Chemistry (general) 

Hotahy (general) 

Field crone ! 

l.ive stock (market types).. 


Uni- 

versity 

credits. 


Harrying (eminent*).., 
, Nursery practice...^., 


Shop work (wood). 

Military drill 

Military regulations . 


Total. 




Semes- 
ter - 
hours. 
(2 hr. 
lab. 
basis). 


4 

2 

10 

8 

5 
3 
2 
2 
U 
2 
2 


<1* 


SOPHOMORE YEAR. 


Composition 

Chorals try (qualitative and quan- 
titative)*. . .... .X ......... . — 

Zoology (general) 

Bacteriology . 

Agricultural chemistry 

Horticulture (‘general) 

Live stock (hreods) 

Milk production |, 

Soils (physics and fortuity) 

Military drill...*. 

Military regulations 


Uni- 

versity 

credits. 


Total. 


‘T 


m 


4 

' 5 

3 

3 

2 

* 21 

1 2 

2 

31 

4 

3, 

* 4 

2) 

8 

3 

S 

12! 

13! 

' M 

40 




Semes- 

ter, 

hours. 
(2 hr, 

iabt * 
basis). 


JUNIOR YEAR. 


Plaijt physiology.... 
Farm management. . 

Kara* surveying 

Bolls (classification ) . 

■forage crops 

■Entomolgy :. 

Boll management. . . . 
Animal nutrition:. . . 
Elective (free)....... 


Total 


t 


SENIOR YEAR. [■ 

Plant pathology _..i ' 4 

Plant breeding. ., ^ 2 

Crop improvement ! 2 

Thesis 2 

Seminar 1 2 

Boll chemistry 1 ' 21 

Entomology 1 2 

Elective (free) s..[ 17) 

^To^l. 14 


1 

7 

% 

g 

> 

3 

i? 


Mi 
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\ 

APPENDIX. 


TJNIVBRSITY OF ILLINOIS. 

The following outline contains the prescribed work and selected subjects to meet 
the ^ retirements for a student serializing in agronomy. Only the work of the 
first two years ta I'^cnbOdJty the university. Within wide limits the work of the 
junior and semor yeah is elective ^t he selection of studies for these ream shown below 
h^ been approved by the dean's assistant as constituting a satisfactory program for a 

Btudeut^]>e(*iali2uig yi agronomy.* * J ^ u 


[SubjopH folU.uvd 1 1 y iL<teYi>kV) nut ;j1im>!iiU‘1v 


>].J 


FRESHMAN Y£AR. 
{ 

i 

1 

Uni- 

versity 

credits. 

Semes- 

ter* 

hours. 

(2-hr. 

lab. 

basis.) 

j: SOPHOMORE YEAR. 

] 

1 

U Di- 
ve rsi tv 
credit* 

Semes- 

ter- 

liours. 

(2-hr. 

lab. 

basis.) 

Country-life'problcms. .. 

Farm crops i 

Chemkt rv (inorganic^ ! 

1 

x 

4 

! ?! 
5 

t O me tics. | 

Stork feeding i 

Rotiuiy (general)..., ! 

| r arm mechanics. i 

I < bemistry (quantitative). .. ; 

i! 

2 

3 

Horticulture (elemonftty i i 

j j 

i i 


Live stock Judging. . ./TV. . . . 1 

. 3 

i 

3 

•) 

■ : i| 

.» i 

h 

Khetoyic and themes 

Oymnasties and hygiene 

Militnrv drill 

2 

2 ! 

] ; 

i. 1 

2 ; 

i "•iigii^li writers. * . 

! Military drill 

■. Elective (freeb. 

A ; 
jfi . 

4 

2 

13 

Drill regulations ! 

1 

, 



Elective (free)--- i 

4 i 

4 

i 

, | 

• | 


Total f. 1 

a... 

41 

Total 

A 2 ■ 

41i 


JUNIOR YEAR. * 

Field machinery * 

Furtn crops (advanced)* 

Special crops * * , . ; , , 

Soil physics and irtanagetncnt*.. 

Soil fertility* 

Chemistry (organic)* 

Plant dbea^es* " | " 

Economics* 

Marketing farm produce 


Totoi.. 


SENIOR YEAR. 
Soil fertility (advanced)* 

9oii biology* 

Plant breeding 
Thesis* **"* 

Farm management* V 

Entomology fclcmcntrav) ♦ 
Entomology (economic)*. 

A meriean government*. . . 
Agricultural cooperation* 


I: 


Total. 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY. 


FRESHMAN ; YE. AJR. 


Drawing farm buildings 

Live stock judging 

Botany (agricultural) 

Biology (general)..; 

Chemistry (general).... 
English (composition).. 
Trigonometry. 

Algebra 

Entomology.. 

Poultry.. .. 

Military drill., 





yffAtt 

Genetics. 

Animal nutrition... 

Hlrtory. life... , 

Sous... 

Reid cropa,^ 

FimgDiisdfcwofl... 

s- physiology., 

' rv’w ^ ** • - t* 


Uni- 
versity 
j credit^. 

1 

Semes- 

ter- 

hours. ! 
(2-hr. 1 
lab. ; 
basis.) | 

•i 2 

1 

. 1 ,'l 

n- 

. 3 


i * 

9 

1 fi 

6 

3 

3 

' ' 3 

3 

3 

31 

' '' 3 

3j 

1 2 

3 

{ 44 

SO* 

3 

3 

3 

S 

ti 

6 

4 

5 

4 

ft 

3 

3) 

* 3 

3J 

4 

ft 

. w 4 

ft- < *■ 

o 

C; 

w 40 ' 

— - 

- 

* ' ' ■ * 


SOPHOMORE YEAR. 


Soil* 

Field crops - * 

Soil fertility 

Farm mechanics j 

Live stock management. 

Milk... 

English literature 

Fruit growing.^ 4 

Vcgotahle gardening..... . 

Chemistry (qualitative). 
Military drill 

Total 

SENIOR YEAR 

Farm management 

Economics 

Thesis. 

soils 

Field crop I ] V I ‘ 
RiwrtCrkptogy.... 

Soil IwcteHoiogy 


Uni- 

versity 

credits. 


Chemistry (quanUtaVlvo)..! 1 1 1 II * * 
Modem language. 




4 

3. 

3 

4 
4 

• 8 

. _ « 



0 

e 

& 

J 

5 

T 
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ZOW^L STATE COLLEGE. 

[Subjects followed by asterisk (*) not absolutely required.! 


FRESHMAN YEAR. 


Shopwork • 

Live stock (types) , 

Chemistry (general) 

Crop production 

Farm dairying 

Horticulture (general) 

Graphic methods 

Flant morphology * 

Farm forestry 

Mathematics 

Physics 

Physical education (gymnastics). 

Physical education (hygiene) 

Military drill.. 

Library instruction 


Total. 


Co Hog' 
C^ltE 


2\ 

21 

2 

:i 

;i 

o ! 
0 
0 
0 


Semes- 

ter* 

hours 

(2-hr. 

lab. 

basis). 


3-d 


SOPHOMORE YEAR: 


(iraln Judging 

Surveying 

Farm machinery 

Forage crops 

Soil physics 

Uve stock (breeds) 

Chemistry (organic) 

OnpnBtry (agricultural ) , . 
English composition. . 

Geology 

Military drill 


College 

credits. 


« l 


Total. 


35J 


JUNIOR YEAR. 

Soil fertility 

Soli bacteriology 

Bacteriology (general) 

Plant embryology 

Economics (agricultural) 

Zoology (general) 

Entomology (economic) 

Plant breeding (horticultural).. 
Plant hreedlng (agronomical; 

Farm crops' seminar 

Vegetable physiology 

Farm management 

ElecliveUrw*) 


Total . . . 


SENIOR YEAR. 

Crop production * 

Farm crops seminar... 

Thesis and reports. . . 

Soil management TT* 

Journalism 

Plant pathology J . . . . . 

Truck farming 

Animal feeding 

Agricultural economic history 

Argumentation* 

Elective (free)...- . 


Total. 


4 

1 

2 
2 
2 

n 

2 

3 

2 

2 

m 


8em ea- 
ter- 
hours 
(2-hr. 
lab. 
hfxsls). 


43 


ft 

1* 

3 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1«* 


43 


, KANSAS feTATK AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

Selected major and minor electives, appropriate for students specializing in agron- 
omy, are included. r 

( • [Subjects followed by asterisk (*) not absolutely required.) S 


FRESlfMAN YEAR. 


College rhetoric: 

Composition and literature. 

Chemistry (general) 

Botany (general)... 

Plant physiology.. 

Plant propagation... 

Livestock tvpeo 

Dairy lodging “... 

Library methods 

Military science.... < 


College 

credits. 


Total. . 


3ft 


JUNIOR YEAR. 


Principles of feeding. . 

Plant breeding 

Bolls 

Boll fertility.. .. 

ArrtculturoPthlcrobiology . . . 

Agricultural Journalism 

Entomology (genera l>v 

Elective (Qmlted). . . . .. . 


• * - KMII9 uree) v ... * ; ; * . 


Semes- 
ter- 
hours* 
(2-hr. 
lab. 
basts) . 


ft 

4 

10 

3 

3 

3 

4 

H- 


•**4 



SOPFIOMORE YEAR. 


Chemistry (organic) 

Chemistry (quantitative). . 

Agricultural physics 

Zoology (general) 

Dairying (elements) 

Anatomy and physiology . . 

Grain crop production 

Forage crop production. . . 

Plant pathology 

Farm poultry 

Orcharding 

Military science .......... 

i Total.; 


College 

credits. 


3ft 


SENIOR YEAR, 

Aftyor tiecHvt: 

Farm management*. 

Grain crops* .aft . . 

Fort 


Bcmes- 

ter- 

houra 

(2-hr. 

lab, 

basis). 


? 

3 

ft 

? 

Si 

U 


± y° APPENDIX. 

* o diversity of Kentucky. * 

In the folio wingout line «ix counee have been added to meet the requirements 
of the agronomy option. . * ^ 

[Subjects followed by asterisk (*) not absolutely required*) 


FRESHMAN YEAR. 

Univer- 

sity 

credits. 

i 7 

J SOPHOMORE YEAR. 

Univer- 
sity # 
credits. 

Stock judging 

Botonv (morphology) 
Robin v 

' 6 1 

4 

Forage crops*... 
Cereal crops . . . 

3 

uuwii y \ 3 / y* IvUUa Li L , 

Chemistry (Inorganic),. 

English composition 

Military science 

4 | 
11 1 
6 I 

English literal ur®.* 

Chemistry (agricultural) . . 

Entomology . * * 

4 

f \ 

Physical training (gymnastic-^ 

3 | 
2 j 

Horticulture (elementary) 
7. oology 

- 


( reologv. 



| 

Anatomy and physiology of farm ani- 
mals....*... 

2 

I 


Physical training.... 

2 

3 


| 

M 11 1 tarv scl en oe 

Total < 

36 | 

* Total 

;t\ 


JUNIOR YEAR. 

Economics (agricultural) 

Soli phy&lcs 

Soli fertility 

Bacteriology 


Special crops* 

Grain judging 

Farm management.. 
_ Farm mechanics*. 

* Farm machinery. . . . 
Elective (approved). 


Total.-.. 


SENIOR YEAR. 

Farm engineering* 

Soil physics (advanced)*.. 
Kanft management (advanced)* 

Held crons* 

Soli fertility (advanced) 


Elective (approved)., 


4 

4 

:t 

2 

2 

20 


; Louisiana state university. 

xln t)ie following outline six courses have l>een added to the work of the junior and 
senior years to meet the major option retirement*. 

[Subjects followed by asterisk (*) not absolutely required.) 


FRESHMAN *YKAR. 


alt ion and literature.. 


6omp 

AIgeb_ 

Trigonometry 

Botany fgeriferal) 

Stock. breeding and Judging. / . 

Farm machinery 

Military science. * 


Total. 


Uni- 

ver- 

sity 

ava- 

il*. 


Semes- ■ 
ter 
hours 
(2-hr. 
lnb. 
basts). 




JUNIOR YEAR. 

and feeding. . 
ay sics 
— rtility 
jMnaW*. 




Boil physics. 
BoU fertility 


Farm machinery (power)* 1 1 
Elective (approved). 

-*? 


Tout. 

''j&L 


. 




SOPIIOMORK YEAR. 


Uni- 

ver- 

sity 

cred- 

its. 


?S. ry .! g r3! ) :::::-: » 

Farm crops "’** * 

Forage crops 

Zoology (general ) ! . ' " ! 

Horticulture (principles) 

Military science. .* .. 


Total. 


37| 


Semes- 

ter 

hours 

(2-hr. 

lab. 

basis). 


10 

8 

3 

3 

8 


SENIOR YEAR. 


Farm management * 

Farm crop# (advanced)*. . 
Forage crops (advanced)*. 
Soil physics (advanced)*. . 
Elective (approved) 






I 




4 

4 

4 

6 

18 
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Uni- 

ver- 

sity 

cred- 

ita. 

Semes- 

ter 

hours 

(2-hr. 

lab.* 

basis). 

2 

2 

9 

9 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

4 

4 

2 

2 

4 

4 

5 

5 

4 

4 

u 

3 ! 

2 

3 

38} 

42 


FRESHMAN, YEAR. 


Field crops 

Chemistry (general) 

Drawing 

Types and breeds of livestock. . . 

Live slock judging 

Botany (general) 

Public speaking 

English composition 

Modern language 

&»loev (general) ^ 

Physical training (gymMfftics) . . 
Military art 


Total. 


SOPHOMORE YEAR. 


Soils 

Pield crops 

Live stock management . 

Live stock judging 

Biochemistry 

Biology. 


Uni- 

ver- 

sity 

cred- 

its. 


Entomology 

Chemistry (organic). 
Pomology....:...... 

Trigonometry 

Poultry 

Military art 


Total. 


Semes* 

ter 

hours 

(3-hr. 

lab. 

bash). 


3* 

S 

2 

1 

% 

4 

3 

h 

i 

i 

3 


JUNIOR YEAR. 


Field crops 

Field crops (judging) 

* Forage crops, 

Crop improvement 

Dairying (general) 

Livestock feeding 

Chemistry (agricultural) 

i Bacteriology 

Botany (general) 

Plant physiology and pathology . 

Composition 

Literary t 


Electives ^approved). 


Total. 


40 40} 


SENIOR YEAR. 


Soil fertility 

Root crops 

Farm management 

Agrkidturei engineering (general). 

Farm accounts 

Elective (approved) 


Total. 


2 

2 

3 

6 

3 

1<H 


3ti 


3 

3 

f 

2 

is 


34} , 


MARYLAND STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE . 

\ l Subjects followed by asterisk (*) not absolutely required.) 


FRESHMAN YEAR. 


Trigonometry 

Rhetoric ana composition 
History (American)*....,. 

Modem language 

Farm crops 

Live stock breeds 

Live stock management. . . 

Botany (general) 

Zoology (general) . 

Chemist 


ouege 

redits. 


n 


litary 


Total. 


Semes- 

ter- 

hours. 

'3-hr. 

lab. 

basis.) 


3i 

10 


SOPHOMORE YEAR. 


ComjMeltlon 

Publlo speaking 

Modern language 

Farm crops 

Soils.. ...V. 

Fertilisers, 

Pomology. . . . v 

Vegetable culture 

Landscape gardening 

Plant histology 

Plant physiology 

Entomology, r!: 

Chemistry (inorganic) 

Chemistry (qaafltitlve) 

Military instruction 


College 

credits. 


Total. 


Semes- 

ter- 

bOM0> 

(2®. 

lab. 

basis.) 


■■ ; ."*4 ■ ; -t. *V 


- I • / V *- 1 \ V ■ L; .f ,a v>“ “ " L ’ ♦ ^ * yl, 
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appendix. 


JUNIOR YEAR.’ 


Physics 

Composition 

Public speaking. . . 

Civil government 

Business law.. 

Psychology 

So Lb (advanced) 

Grain judging 

Animal nutrition 

Stock judging 

Plant pathology 

Goology 

Chemistry (organic). . . 

Bacteriology 

Surveying 

Drawing (mechanical) . 

Woodwork 

Military instruction 


Total. 


College 

credits. 

Semes- 

ter* 

hours. 

(2*hs. 

lab. 

basis.) 

12 

8 


5 

2 

1 

3 

2 



4 


1 3 

2 


4 

2j 

2 

li 

1 

t 

2 


4 

2] 


4 

•21 


4 

I 

2! 


i 

2, 


4 

2 


2 

li 


2 

li 


3 

2 


. b 

52 : 


SENIOR YEAR. 


-N- 


College 

credits. 


English composition 

Political economy 

Genetics (crops) . 

Genetics (horticulture) 

Soils (advanced) I 

Parra management 

Dairy management .’ Ill I '.I 

Poultry 

Plant anatomy and physiology.!” I 

Animal diseases ' ! 

Forestry ’ ’ * * 

Chemistry (agricultural).". !!"!! J 

Farm drainage 

Farm machinery ... i 

Farm buildings. 

Thesis .... ; ' 

Military Instruction., . *[ 


■Semes- 

ter- 

hours. 

(2-hr. 

lab. 

basis.) 


3 
12 

C 

C 

4 
8 

4 I 

3 J 

li 

4 I 

6 I 
2 

4 

3 

2 I 

3 I 


2 

8 

4 

4 

2 ? 

?! 

2 

2 


4 

H 

2 j 

2 

li 

2 


Total. 


Massachusetts agricultural college.- 

TKe institution’s published outlines are regarded as suggestive only. In the 
suggested agronomy schedule presented here four nontechnical courses have been 
ad ed to meet group requirements. Sinc^ the preparation of this statement the total 
requirement for graduation has been increased by 14 term-hours or 9J semester-hours. 
l9llbWt* follnUYwl IitT not ancl' /#\ . _ » « . 


freshman year. 


Chdtnlstry (general)., 
Chemistry (inorganic 


Algebra 

Geometry (solid).. 

Trigonometry 

Mensuration. 


Modern language 

English literature 

Farm crons. 

Livestock (types). !* 

Poultry ] 

Pomology 

Public speaking 

Geology (agricultural) .. 

Botany (general) 

Hygiene 

Gymnastics 

Military tactics......** 

Military drill 


Total. 

JUNIOR YEAR. 
Field and forage crops. . , 
Field crops (advanced) . 

Chemistry (organic) 

Economics (general)*. . , 

English (literature)* 

History (economic)*. . . 
Physical education... . . . 

Military science 

Military drill . 

Elective (free) 


Total. 


The figure* In 
semester-hours f 
Jeds concerned. 


1 

Col lego 
credits. 

Semes- 
ter 
hours 
(2-hr. j 
lab. 
basis). 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

7 

4? 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 $ 

0 

6 

9 

1 

*1 1 

6 

1 

: 1 

2 ^ 

2 

M 

3 

1 

2 

1 

I 

• of 

2 

n 

2 

1 (2) 

60 

41 

5 

3 i 

5 

31 

16 

5 

4 3 

5 

. ! 

3 

2 

1 

1 0 ) 

2 

14 

‘ 2 

1 (2) 

! 1 

4 

50 



SOrnOMORE YEAR. 


Physics 

Zoology 

Botany 

English (literature) 

Economics (agricultural). 

Sociology (rural) 

Soils and fertilizers 

Chemistry (qualitative)..! 

Modem language 

Geology.. .x 

I hysical education 

Military tactics 

Military drill 


Colloge 

credits. 


Semes- 

ter' 

hours 

(2-hr. 

lab. 

basis). 


Total. 


41 

2 

4 

4 

? 

.••>1 

4 

6 

.(» 

•(if 


SENIOR YEAR. 

Soils 

Fertilizers 

Farm raanagBmeht. 


Farm mariagemeht. 
Livestock (reeding) 
Cooperation In agrici 
Elective (free) 


culture*.. 


Total. 
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freshman year. 


Livestock, tvpes, breeds 

Agriculture (economic history).. 

Eoonomics 

Botany (morphology) 

Botany (systematic) 

Botany ( physiology) 

Chemistry (genenu). . 


College 

credits. 


Semes- 

ter* 

hours 

(2-hr. 

lab, 

basis). 


Chemistry (qualitative). 

Chemistry (organic) 

Composition 

Shop work 

Cereal crops 

Forestry 

Mathematics (agricultural). 

Trigonometry (plane) 

Military science 


ft 2 

ii 

4 ; 

3 


1 (*) 
2 
2 
2 % 
2 

1(3) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR. 


Bacteriology 

Surveying . 

l’u biles peeking 

Dairying 

Fruit growing. 

Plant propagation 

Physics 

Soils 

Boll fertility 

Forage crops 

Zoology (general) 

Zoology (physiology) . 

Entomology 

Qeology *... 

Military science 


College 

credits. 


Total ! 63 | 441 

Total - | 

1 

JUNIOR YEAR. [ i 

Livestock (breeds) 1 3 ! 2 

Live stock (feeding) 5 | 3$ 

Live stock (breeding) ' 2l 1 $ 

Farm rhanagement 3 j 2 

| 8ENIOR YEAR. I 

Grain Judging.! ] 1 

Crop improvement 

Special crops 

Soil physics .. i 

Poultry 2 \ 1 $ 

Elective (limited) 43 I 30 

Soil fertility ■ 

Soirsurveying . . . 

Military science 3 3 

Elective (limited) ' 

Total 1 

Total 63 43 ; 


3 

3 

1 

S; 


> The figures In parentheses are the results of two adjustments— one In changing from term-hours to 
som^ter-hours ana the other In makldg allowance for extra laboratory or field work required in the sub- 


jects concerned 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 

[Subjects followed by asterisk (*) not absolutely required.] 


FRESHMAN YEAR. 


Botany (goneral). 

Botany (strcutural) 

Rhetoric 

Chemlstr^gencml and qualitative) 

Horticulture ( general*)* 11!!!!;."]] 
Live stock ( breeds and types)! . . . 

Dairy husbandry .m . , 

Farm crops ; 

History (Industrial) 

Military drill 

Hygiene and freshman lectures.. . . 


Total. 


U ni- 
ver- - 
si tv 
cred- 
its. 


Semes- 

ter- 

hours 

(2-hr. 

lab. 

basis). 


43 


JUNIOR YEAR. 


Farm crops 

Farm management. . 

Entomology (economic)]] 
Animal nutrition 


Dairy stock feeding and manage- 
ment. 


Plant pathology 

Veterinary medicine 

Soilphytics and management . 
S<rflWiUty.,...TT!?: 





SOPHOMORE YEAR. 


* Economics (principles) 

| Economics (agricultural)*. 

Argumentation 

Zoology (general) 

ig (mechanical) 


Physics (general)*. 

Bacteriology 

Chemistry s r utal). 


American G^rvenunont, 
Military drlil. 


Total. 


Uni- 

ver- 

alty 

cred- 

its. 


Semes- 

ter- 

hours 

(2-hr. 

lab. 

basis). 


SENIOR YEAR. 

Farm management 

Genetics * 

Plant breeding 

0 min Judging 

Firm structures,..; 

Weeds and seeds > 

Livestock feeding 

Farm machinery* 

Elective (free) t 




e 

a 

3 

3 

■? 

o 

I 




j_ | 
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APPENDIX. 


MISSISSIPPI AGRICULTURAL, AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE. 

[Subjects followed by asterisk (*) net absolutely required.) 


FRE8BMAN YEAR. 


Agricultural (general ) . . 

Field crops 

Solis...." 

Farm botanv. 


Drawing ( free-hand ) . . . 

Drawing (mechanical) 

Rhetoric 

History ^ 

Geometry 

Shopwork 

Physics . 

Geology 

Poultry 

Farm machinery 

Veterinary pathology 

Physical education (gym.). 

Personal hygiene 

Military science 


Total. 


College 

crodlts. 

Semes- 
ter- 
hours 
(2Mir. 
lab. 
basis) . 

s 

3j 

' 

5 

3 

' • 

5 

3 

■ 

4 

2 


2 

1; 


9 

6 


0 

6 


10 

6 ! 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Jt 

fij 


:i 

2 


l 


o 

IS 

4 

21 : i 

3 



1 

"l 


3 

2 


77 j 

51 J 

1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR. 


Botany (general) 

Plant diseases 

Argumentation 

Exposition 

English literature 

Algebra. . 

Tngonomctry : . 

Llvo stock (breeds) 

Chemistry (Inorganic). 

Dairyings 

Zoology 

Plant propagation 

Farm accounts 

Military science 


College 

credits 


Semes* 
' ter- 
hours 
(2-hr. 
lab. 
basis). 


Total. 


3 

4 | 

1 

3 i 

2 

3 ! 

* 2 

3 ! 

2 

fi i 

4 

3 1 

? t 

•> ■ 

3j 

H ' 

12 

’ 4 

2 

5 , 

3 

4 | 

% 

2 i 

1 

7 i 

4 


JUNIOR YEAR. 

Soil management (fertility). 

Forage crops 

Geology 

Live stock feeding 

Chemistry (organic) 

Chemistry (agricultural) 


Entomology ! 

Horticulture ( general) I 

Veterinary anatomy and physiol- 
ogy I 

Farm machinery 1 

Economics (rural) ! 

Poultry ; i 

Military science 


Total. 


72J 






SENIOR YEAR. 

Forestry 

<>11 government 

Entomology 

Bacteriology 

Surveying and drainage. . . 

Farm organization 

Plant breeding* ' 

Soil fertflit y * . 

Grasses ana legume* * 

Research (thesis)* . 


Elective (approved). 
Military science 


Total 67J 


73 I 


3 

3 

4 

4 

:>i 

4 

4 

4 

* 4 

n 

211 

3 


2 

2 

2j 

2 

* 3i 
% 
2> 
Z 
2> 
5 

G4§ 

2 


UNIVERSITY OP MISSOURI. f 

To meet the major requirements six cotfrees in farm crops liave been included in 
♦the following schedule: 

[Subjects followed by asterisk (*) not absolutely required.}'' *. 


FRESHMAN YEAR. 


Live stock types.. 
Botwy (general).. 


Semester- 

hours. 


Chemistry (inorganic). . . . 
Composition and rhetoric. . 

Horticulture (general) 

Physics..... 

Zoology 

Military science 


Total.. 


sornoMORE year. 


Bacteriology 

Chemistry (qualitative). 

Chemistry (organic) 

Entomology 

P&frying. .• 

Elect fro 

Military science 


Total., 


JUNIOR YEAR. 

Animal natation... 

F Ml rop liaprovemeat 

Rp 


L 




' -^\J1 




SENIOR YEAR. 

Grain Judging. v 

Field-crop management % ; 

Cereal crops : .... 

Forage crops.....* *...* 

Crop improvement ^ . 

1 - ........ 




Semester- 

hours. 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

ya 

to 


TVTT 
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MONTANA STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND MECHANIC 
, ARTS. 


FRE3HMAN YEAR. 


CoUi 


mege 

‘edits. 


Semes- 
ter- | 
hours, j 
2 hour 
lab. | 
basis. ; 


SOPHOMORE YEAR. 


College 

credits. 


Semes- 
ter* 
hours. 
2 hour 
lab. 
basis. 


English composition. . . 
Chemistry (general) . . . , 

Botany (general^. 

Mathematics 

Dairying 

1'hysics (agricult ural ) . 

Plant propagation 

Dive stock (typos) 

Military drill 


Total.. 


JUNIOR YEAR. 


Economics 

Soil physics 

Soil fertility 

Bacteriology 

Plant physiology — 
Organic evolut ion . . . 
l.ive stock (broods).. 
Electivo (free) 


Total.. 


401 


4 

M 

3 

5 ! 

3 

41 

10 


401 


Composition (exposition).. 

Chemistry (organic) 

Chemistry (agricultural). . 

Forage crops 

Ficia crops 

Horticulture; 

Zoology...* 

Entomology (economic). . . 

Geology 

Military drill 

Total 

BENIOR YEAR. 

Farm management 

Soil management 

Grainjudging 

Surveying 

Farm mechanics 

Farm accounts 

Animal diseases 

Plant pathology 

Genetics 

Thesis 

Elective (free) 

Total — 


4 

51 

3 

24 


4U 


UNIVERSITY QF NEBRASKA. 

The following outline includes eight courses to meet major option requirements: 

(Subjects followed by astride (*) not absolutely required.] ^ 


FRESHMAN YEAR. 


Botany (elementary)* 

Chemistry (Inorganic) . 

Composition and rhotoric 

Live stock (breads) v 

Shop work 

Geology 

Dairying 

Military science 

Total 

JUNIOR YEAR. 

Farm organisation 

Economic* 

Economics (rural). 

Physics*...*., , .............. 

Cereal crop ma n agement *. . . . 

Soil chemistry andbiology * . 

. Field crop practices * 

Elective (free)..., ........... 

* Total:.-*. 


Uni- 

ver- 

sity 

cred- 

its. 


Semes- 

ter 

hours 

(3-hr. 

lab. 

basis). 


SOPHOMORE YEAR. 


Chemistry (organic). 
Zoology. 


Forage crops (management). , 

Soil physiol 

Fruit growing. 1 


Frufl x 
English (composition)*.. 

Military science 

Elective 


Total.. 


SENIOR YEAR. 


American government *....'. 

Farm machinery and spraying 

Soil fertility* ? 

SoU manwemeit * 

riant pathology* 


Entomology (economic)* 

Elective (tree).. .......... . . . . . . 

* ' Total... 


Uni* 

ver- 

ity 

cred- 

its. 


Seme* 

ter 

hours 

(2-hr. 

lab. 

basis). 


37 
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UNIVERSITY OP NEVADA. 

The following presents the agronomy-horticulture option: 


JRE8HMAN YEAR. 


Composition and rhetoric.. 

Zoology 

. Botany (general) 

Agriculture (general) 

Eire-stock breols 


Chemistry (Inorganic). . . 
Chemistry (qualitative) . 

Shopwork 

Elective (free) 

Mill tary scienco 


Total., 


Uni- 

ver- 

sity 

cred- 

its. 


Scmos- 

tcr- 

bours 

(2-hr. 

lab. 

basis). 


SOPHOMORE YEAR. 


Chemistry (organic) 

Chemistry (quantitative).. 
Chemistry (agricultural). . 

Linstock judging 

Id ve-stock reeding 

Forage crops 

dairying 

Physics 

P)loctivo^(frec) 

Military science 


Uni- 
ver- 
se v 
cred- 
its. 


I. 


Total.. 


JUNIOR YEAR. 


Surveying 

Rural hygiene 

Farm structures 

Farm nlhchinery 

Cereals * 

Botany (taxonomy) 

Horticulture (general ). . 

Zoology (economic) 

Elective (tree) .* 


4 : 
4 i 
4 I 

3 ' 

4 i 

3 ; 

3 1 

-I 


Total., 


3l> 3D 


SENIOR YEAR. 


Farm management... . 

Irrigation 

Teach ing agriculturo. . 
Veterinary pathology. 

Plant physiology 

Plant breeding 

Electives (free) 


5 

d 

3 

3 I 

14 i 


2 

2 

V 

1) 

3 

4 
3 

ft) 

2 

4U 


5A 

# 

3 

3 

- 31 
3 

15J 


Total.. 


3ft 


. 1 




NEW HAMPSHIRE COLLEGE. 


The following represents the required work for the horticultural option: 


FRESHMAN YEAR. 


History of agriculture. 

™ * mo 

„ _ npceft 

Algebra and trigonometry.. 


Chemistry (Inorganic)., 
English composition. . . 


Zoology 

Drawing 

Surveying 

Botany 

Military science. 


Total... 


JUNIOR YEAR. 


Field crops,. 
Soils. 


Plant physiology. 
Greenhouse const) 


construction and man- 


Geology,. 

3 _nd< gardening.. 
Nursery management . . 
Fkwlcumirew ........... 

Vegetable forcing 

Bacteriology. 

Shopwork.A 

Elective (approved)..* 

v -I^TotauL... * v . 



SOPIIOMORE YEAR. 

A 


Farm poultry * 

Principles of fewest ry 

Economic entomology. . . . 
Agricultural engineering. . 

I.Ive stock (breeds) 

Chemistry (qualitative). . 


Dairying... 

Vegeta bio gardening.. 

Pomology,.*. 

Physics 

Military science 


Total.. 


Col logo 
credits. 


Semei 

ter* 

hours 

(2-hr. 

lal^, 

basis). 


I 

4 

4 


m 


SENIOR YEAR.' 


Farm management 

Fertilizers 

Economics 

Economics (agricultural). 

Evolution of plants 

Meteorology... -v. 

Plant pathology;;, 

Pomology,,... v 

Hortkmlture seminar 

Elective (approved) 


M :■> w '* ; . \ Total,;,,.. . .Vs , £. ' '-'35' 
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RUTGERS COLLEGE. 

The following represents the required work for the soil fertility option’ 

(Subjects followed by asterisk (*) not absolutely roqi tired.] 


FRESHMAN YEAR 

Collego 

credits. 

Semes- 

ter- 

hours 

(2-hr. 

lat>. 

basis.) 

( 

SOPHOMORE YEAR. 

V 

College 

credits. 

Semes- 

ter- 

hours 

(2-hr. 

lab. 

basis). 

Hliotoric and comiiosilion . . . ... 

2 

2 

Amorican lit^aturo 

2 

a 2 

English literature. .> 

4 

4 

English literature. * 

2 

. 2 

Algebra . >. 

3 

;i * 

Modern language . 

fi 

6 

Geometry 



Physics 

* ti 

7 

Trlgonomet rv ' . . 

2 

2 

Chemistry (qualitative) 

! 4 

4) 

Chemistry (general). .. 

r, 

7‘ 

Soils 

1 3 

3< 

Modern language.. 

s 

s 

Farm crops 

i 

3< 

Drawing 

4 

| -J 

Dairying 

i l 

21 

Hygiene a * 

Military science . . 

2 


Poultry 

Plant physiology : 

2 

' 3 

2 

' 3 



i 3 

Botany (general).. 

3 

3 



i 

| Military science 

2 

3 

Total . . . 

37 

1 40 

Total 

38 

43j 


! 





JUNIOR YEAR. ' 

i 

1 : 

SENIOR YEAR. 




History ♦ 

Fertilizers 

Chemistry (quantitative}.. 

, Hint propagation 

bacteriology 

Zoology 

Entomology 

riant pathology 

Uve-stnck tyiHis \ 

Pomology 


Economics ♦ 

Constitutional law 

Soil fertility 

Soil microbiology 

CJeology (rocks and soils).. 
Thesis — 


Total.. 


VI 


■40 ;j 


4 

4 

14 

7 

7 

b 


NEW MEXICO COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND MECHANICAL 

ARTS. 


KUKSUMAN YEAH. 


Rhetoric and composition . 

Chemistry (general) 

Botany (genera!) 

Llvo stock (types) 

Farm motors 

Physics (agricultural) 

Agronomy (elementary)* -- 

Plant propagation..? 

Military science 


Semester- i 
hours. | 

I 


SOPHOMOUK YEAR. 


Sem^ter- 

hours. 


Total. 




Chemistry (organic) \ . 

Chemistry (agricultural) 

Dairying 

Coreals 

Forest crops 

Bacteriology ' — 

Zoology (genoral) 4 

Physiology (human) 

Surveying 

Kami machinery 

Vegetable gardening 

Landscape gardening and floriculture. 
Military science 


Total. 


*» JUNIOR YEAR. 

Soil physics 

Soil fertility 

Fruit growing ..... I ...... . 

Stock feeding.. s 

Entomology (general) :... 

Entomology (economic) 

Veterinary science 

Irrigation 

Oram Judging 

Seeds : a 

Plant pathology.... 

Plant histology, . : v v . . . . j 

Total i . ** . . 




U: 


SENIOR YEAR. 


Geology 

Farm management 

Sociology 

Economics 

Thesis 

Plant breeding ■ 

Agronomy (experimental) — 

Agronomy (sera mar) t 

Elective (limited y. .-. . . 


TptHl. . A . 'k » Jy \ . 


2 

S 

H 

3 

3 

3 

4 
4 

H 

3 

2 

3 


4 

ft 

2 , 
3. 
b 
3 

i 4 

a 


, 
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The following table ehowB the distribution of the required work in the four-year 
agricultural curriculum: 


FRESHMAN YEAR. 

SOPHOMORE YEAR. 

JUNIOR YEAR. 

SENIOR YEAR, 

x Hours. 

English s 

Chemistry 6 

Biology 3 

Zoology 6 

Botany e 

Natural history of the 

farm.* i 

Drill. 

Hours. 

Geology 3 

Physics 5 

Physiology 3 

Chemistry, mathe- 
matics, or flfctori- 

ology ft 

Drill: 

* - 

Hours. 

Political science 6 

« 


The following outline includes the above-required work and, in addition, a selected 
list of elective courses recommended for students specializing in farm crops: 

[Subjects followed by asterisk (♦) not absolutely required.) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR. 


English 

Chemistry (Inorganic) 

Chemistry (quafltalivo and quan- 
titative) 

Biology (geDoral) „ 

Physics 

The farm (agricultural environ- 
ment) 

Military science.' " 


Uni- 

ver- 

sity* 

cred- 

its. 


Total . 



Fai 

Special cifr. 

Boil managemeh . 

Vegetable gardening*^, . 

Bacteriology* 

Plant pathology* 

Farm management * 

Botany* 

Rural engineering*...*.. 

^Total 


Semes- 

ter- 

hours 

(2-hr. 

lab. 

basis). 


3 <1 


29 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Geology ' . 

Chemistry (agricultural). 

Botany (general) 

Plant physiology 

Economics ............... 

Meteorology 

Pomology. ... 

Military drill 


Uni- 

ver- 

sity 

cred- 

its. 


Bomes- 
tcr- 
- hours 
(2-hr. 
lab. 
basis). 


Total. 


\ ? 4 

3 

3 

A 

i 1 




SENIOR YEAH. 


i Farm crops (advanced)* 

Genetics* 

Farm management * . . . . 

Boll technology * . . : 

Plant breeding* 

Rural economy* 

Animal husbandry* 

Entomology (general) * . 
Plant pathology* 


LTotal . 


it 

a 

si 

3 


33 } 



OUTLINE REQUIREMENTS FOR -GRADUATION. il5 

NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND ENGINEERING. 

* {Subjocts folio wod by asterisk (♦) not absolutely required. 1 • 


FRESHMAN YEAR. 


Botany (general) 

Chemistry (Inorganic). . 

. Drawing 

Woodworking 

Composition and rhetoric. 

A merican 1 Iterature . * 

Algebra \ 

Geometry 

Zoology (general) 

Military drill 


Somesfei 


>ter- 
hours, j 


SOPHOMORE YEAR. 


Semoster- 

hours. 


Totpl. 


JUNIOR YEAR 

i 

Farm crops 

Livestock (breeds) 

Live stock (loading) 

Chemistry (quantitative i.... 
Chemistry (agricultural) 

English lftcraturo 

Pomology 

Vegetable gardening 

Poultry 

Rolls :.... 

Modern language* 

• Economics* 

Total...: 


Farm equipment 

Dairying \ . • 

Botany (goneral) 

Chemistry (qualitative) 

Rhetoric 

Ihibllc speaking 

Geology 

Plant propagation 

Physics (agricultural ) 

Veterinary anatomy and physiology. 

Zoology (general) 

Military drill 


Total. . 


SENIOR YEAR. 


48 f 


Farm crops 

Form management 

Ardmal breeding 

PlaTft brooding 

Chemistry (organic) 

Economics (agricultural ). 

Soil fertility 

Drainage 

Entomology (economic). . 
Elective (froc):.... 


Totals; 


12 

3 

3 

3 

6 

A 

3 

3 

3 

6 


NORTH DAKOTA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 



Semes- 

College 

credit^. 

ter* 

hours 

(2-hr. 


lab. 



basis) 


! ;f 

2 


i l 

1 

'll 

1 

« 

3 

4 

i 

4 

2i 


to 

<> 


13 

s| 


4 

21 


3 

2 


! A 

1 

i 


! . 87 

Uj 



ii 

4 

2i 

} 

4 

. 2; 

i 

10 

6- 

i 

6 

31 


4 

2< 


4 

' 


8 

6 


4 

2 






FRESHMAN YEAR. 


Gas Jfginos 

Composition 

Argumentation 

Chemistry (general) 

Chemistry (Inorganic). ..... 

Chemistry (qualitative) — 

Judging live stock 

Breeds of livo stock 

llotany (geneml) 

Library practice 

Plant propagation 

Farm crops 

Military drill 


Total.. 


JUNIOR YEAR. 


* Plant physiology../.* 

Plant pathology 

Physics (elementary).. 

Genetics (general) 

Political oconomy 

Rural economics 

Soil fertility....... 

English literature . , . . . 


. .';L TpUL • U-V : •.* • ,...**•* **f 




SOPHOMORE year. 


College 

credits. 


Dairying (elements) 

Animal husbandry (foods and food- 

lug) * ... 

Veterinary sclenoo (general) 

Farm crops I 

Chemistry (quantitative) - 

Soil physics 

Soil management (fertility) 

Zoology (general) ' 

Chemistry (organic) ! 

Hotlculturo (gcifbrol). 

Plane trigonometry 

Surveying 

Military drill 

Total * 


Entomology, 

Farm management. 
Methods of lnvostm 

Thesis. 

Genetics (general); 
Elective (tree) 


Semes- 

ter- 

hours 

(2-hr. 

lab. 

basis). 
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appendix; 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY. 

. The following outline showa a tentative schedule for a student specializing in 
farm crops. Selected courses are included in the sophomore, junior, and senior 
years to meet the prescribed eloctivos and in the last two yearn to satisfy tho major 
requirements. # 

[Subjects followed by asterisk (*) not absolutely required.] * • 


FRESHMAN YEAR. 


Chemistry (general).. . 

Zootogy (general). . .fc. 

English composition . . . 

Mathematics 

' Drawing (mechanical )\ 

Shop work...* . 

Physics 

Geology : 

Survoy of agriculture 

Physical education (gymnastic).. 

Hygiene 

Military drill.* 


Semes-,j 
ter- I; 
h urs !l 
(2-br. I'* 
lab. jl 

basis) i. 




'IMMoltK VKAlt 




10 Chemistry (agricultural) 

h . Hot any (general) 

1 j Soils (elementary)..... . 

:t KJchPcrnps (production)* 
2) j] KrUoinolugy (ccotiomirj* 
*• j: Grologvffcliiclal)* 

3 | MHItury drill.. * 


Total.. 


JUNIOR YEAR. 

Economics 

Karra engineering • 

Uye stock. (t ypes)* 

Dairying* 

Entomology (economic)*. . 

Cereal crops 

Forage crops 

Field crop Improvement . . 
Seminar (farm pract ice) . . . 
Elective (froo) 


42* 


| Elective (free).. 


Total.. 


Total... U. 


:ir>$ 


SENIOR XKAR. 
Horticulture (farm) 1 
Farm management' 

Crop product lou (advanced) 1 

Seminar (farm practice) 

Elective (free) 

Elective (limited) 



OKLAHOMA AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE. 


FRESHMAN YEAR. 


College 

credits. 


Composition 

Chemistry (inorganic) 

Botany (general) 

Parra mechanics 

Dairying ; 

Live stock (types) 

Vegetable gardening.. 

Public speaking 

Physical training. 

Military science 


Semes- 
ter- 
hours |i 
(2 lir. 
lab. 
basis). 


SOPHOMORE YEAR. 


Total.. 


w 


371 


JUNIOR YEAR. 

Fai^n motors 

Farm structure* » 

Cotton production. ... 

Genetics 

Plant breeding.* 

Soil fertility 

Entomology 

Animal nutrition. ....... 

Poultry. 


I^News writing (English). .. 
' Chemistry (qualitative). . . 
Chemistry (quantitative)., 

Chomistry (organic) 

Fruit growing^ 

Live stock ( breeds).*. 

Cereal crops 

Forage crops 

Plant physiology. . . ; 

i Bacteriology 

Zoology (general ) 

II Military science. .. .* ^ 



Semes- 


ter- 

College 

houra 

credits. 

(2-hr. 


lab. 


basis). 

.2 

2 

2 

2} 

4 

5 


|UJRmIc or i li atjon . 


<3$ 


Total.. 


34* 


SENIOR YEAR. 
Farm crops ( advanced ) . . . 

Farm management 

Farm accounts 

Crop Improvement 

tiemluur 

Agriculture (general) 

Agricultural education 

fi<wtive(deey; 



3$ 

3 

4 
4 
3 

3 

4 
4 
3 




te> 


4 

2 

3 
2 

? 

4 
II 

. V, 


A* * 
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OREGON AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


FRESHMAN YEAR. 


College 

credits. 


English prose 

Chemistry (general). . . 

Physics (general) 

Botany (agricultural). 

Crop production 

Stock judging 

Stock itnumgemeti! 

Farm surveying 

Library practice 

II vgionc 

Physical odncatiim 

Military drill 


Semes- 

ter- 

hours 

(2-lir. 

lab. 

basis). 


Total.. 


JCNIOR YEAR. 

Agricultural economics^ 

Plant chemistry 4fr . . . . 

Agricultural bacteriology.. . 

Plant pathology 

Diseases of field crops 

Entomology 

Cereal crops 

Land drainage 

Crop improvement 

Soil physics 

Military drill 

Military science 

Elective (free) 


V- 


SOPHOMORE YEAR.* 


College 

credits 


Form accounts 

Economic toology 

Agricultural chemistry. . 

Bacteriology ~ . 

Fruit growing 

Landscuno gardening — 

Veeotablo growing 

Soils 

Dairying (elements) 

Poultry Keeping 

Physical education 

Military drill 


Semes- 
ter, 
hours 
(2-hr. 
lab. ■ 
basis). 


Total.. 


SENIOR YEAR. 


Total.. 


"V. 


National govecjiment 

j State and municipal govemment. 

Agrostology 

Forago crops 

Soil fertility 

Farm management 

j Crop breeding 

'Crop work 

. Feesls and feeding 

I Potato growing 

I Elective (approved). 

I 

4 

Total 



PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE. 

[Subjects followed by asterisk (♦) not absolutely required.) 


FRESHMAN YEAR. 

Collect 

credits. 

Semes- ' 
ter- ; 
hours 
(2-lvr. 
lab, 
basis). I 

Botany (goneral) 

Livestock (breeds) 

Modem language 

0 1 
‘ ;i ' 
i il 

« .1 

n 

Algebra 

2 - 

: 2 1 

Trlgo^roctry (piano) 

:t i 

1 3 

(Composition. . T 

:t 1 

1 3 

Argumentation 

;t 1 

3 

Chemistry (general) 

c 

2 ' 

Dairying ~ . 

* 2 

Military drill 

' i 

2) 
i ! 

* Military tactics. 

1 

Oymnaslum drill * 

I 

i 



! 4 

Total 1 

40 

1 42 



l ___ Il 



JUNIOR YEAR. 

Farm crops 

Soils 

Soil fertility....; - 

Farm machinery 

Bistory (American economic). 

. Chemist™ (agricultural)* 

Zoolog? (genand)..: * 

Entomology (goneral) ^ 

Plant breeding 

Farm practice (eeminar) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR. 


Bacteriology (agricultural) 
Chemistry (organic) 
Chemistry (qualitative). 
Chemistry (agricultural) 

Soils 

Genetics (general) 

Modem language^ 

G oology 

Plant propagation, 

I Composition 

Physics.. 

\ Military drill. 

! Gymnaslujn drill. 

Total 


SENIOR YEAR. 
Farm management 


« rop production., 
eminar 


Farm structures.. 
Stock Judging*. 
Vegetable garth 
Dairy cattle*.., 

Economics. 

Elective(freo)..., — 


£ 

a 

4 

- • 
7 



a 

3 

a 

3 

, 4 

. \« 

U V..» 



TJNivjeRSITY OP PpRTO RIOO. 

The following represent. the' required work of the curriculum in general agriculture: 

X ISubJwts followed by asterisk («) not absolutely required.) 


FRESHMAN YEAR. 


i English composition 
Animal husbandry. . 
Agronomy 


Elementary horticulture 

Pedagogy* 

Farm mechanics 

Entomology* (general)! ! ! 

* Military science. .. 


Semes ter- 
, hours. 


Total. 


SOriTOMORE YEAR. 


Kntoraology 

Botany.. . 

li reeds of animals 
Animal breeding. 

Field crops 

Agricultural chemistry 
Horticulture 

Soils 

Military scionre 

Total 


JUNIOR YEAR. 

Farm machinery 

Tropical crops 

Horticulture 

Animal feeding..!!! !. !. . . 

JJve stock judging !!!!!! 

Farm management 

Political econom v 
Commercial law 

Elective 

Military science 



* SENIOR Y/AJl. 
Vegetable pathology 
T ropiral crop 
Bacteriology 
Thesis. . . 

Kloctivo 

Military sciji/n 


RHODE ISLAND STATE COLLEGE.' 

Tho following represents the work required for the animal husbandry option: 

• l Sub Jec ts followed t>v asterisk (•>*., Ulwilutely required.! 


freshman year. 


Rhetoric and compositio 
Modem language * 

Trigonometry 

Chemistry (general) . ! ' ! * 

Botany (general) 

Plant propagation. 
Drawing (freehand). 
How to study. . .4k 
Live stock (breed^F. 
Spraying and pruning. 
Vegetable gardening. 

Military drill 

Military tactics.. 


fn'm ester- 
hours. 


SOPHOMORE YEAR. 


6 | Newspaper work 
° Argumentation... 

Public sneaking 

Modern language* 


Semester- 

hours. 



Total.. 


Chemistry (organic)! ! ! * * 

l'hvTirs ry ^ n(tricuItural ): 

Botany (agriouiturai) 

Zoology (general) 

Surveying 

Geology **[( 

Forage crops . I !!!!"""* ' 

Military drill 

Military tactics.. 


JUNIOR YEAR. 

Modem essays 

Debating 

Hiatory”laduetrtei) * 
Veterlniiy practice. . . 

Poultry 

Soils and fertiuiara 

Farm crope ."'****** 

Farm management. 

' Fruit culture., 



landscape prdening. ! 

^Dairying 

Farm machinarv 
Elective (f-‘ 


&B8 




tactics 


- i S 


4 

2 - 

4 

3 
1 

5! 

4 

a 

a 

a 

»! 

•f 


SENIOR YEAR. 

Political economy 

Civil government..* ] * 

Shakespeare 

Public speaking ♦***“.* 

Bacteriology 

Stock feeding . 

Stock breeding. . 

Muuary tacucs. 



1 

2 
3 
3 
6 
3 
3 
16 
2 
I 


N 
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FRESHMAN YEAR. 


College 

credits. 

Term- 

hours. 

Se- 

mester 

hours. 

10 

10 


6 

5 

3* 

US 

15 

10 

9 

9 

6 

6 

6 

4 

12 

6 

4 

12 

6 

4 

8 

4 

21 

4 

2 

1* 

0 

*i 

3 

90 

07* 

45 




6 

6 

4 

6 

6 

4 

4 

4 

2f 

2 

2 

1* 

9 

H 

3 

8 

6 

4 

2 

2 

1* 

2 

l 

1 

10 

8 

•H 

4 

3 

. 2 

, 4 

3 

2 

1. 2 

1 

a 

7 

5* 

3< 

10 

. 7 

41 

2 

1 

I 

3 

3 

2 

9 

. 4* 

3 

90 

67* 

45 


SOPHOMORE YEAR. 


College 

credits. 


Term- 

hours. 


Se- 

mester 

hours. 


Geometry 

Algebra 

Composition andrhetoric 

History 

Agriculture (general) 

Slopwork 

Drawing 

Botany (geher&J) 

Bookkeeping " 

Military drlfi „ 

Total 


Trigonometry 

Compositicm and rhetoric 

American literature 

Physics: 

Chemistry (general) 

Surveying 

Zoology 

Entomology 

Plant pathology 

Plant physiology 

Farm machinery 

Geology 

Military drill 


Total.. 


JUNIOR YEAR. 


English literature 

Histoid (American) 

Chemistry (organic) 

Chemistry (agricultural)’. 
Chemistry (quantitative). 
Rolls 


Forage crops 

Cotton grading...; 

Veterinary anatomy and 

physiology 

Pomology 

Vegotable gardening 

Entomology 

Live stock (bre<Hls)|^^. 

Dairying .T7. . . . 

Forestry 

Military tactics 

Military drill 


BENIOR YEAH. 

English literature 

Economics 

Geology 

Bacteriology 

Common crops ! 

Small grains 

Cotton 

Plant breeding j 

Form motors. ! 

Drainage \ 

Farm management 

Truck farming I 

Pomology I 

Animal reeding 

Botany (taxinomlc) I 

Entomology (economic)..! 

Plant diseases 

Poultry j 

Teaching agripul ture ! 

Military drUL 

Total I 


5 

6 

3 
11 
124 

4 

3 

3 

3 

I 

4* 


*7* 


*1 

4 

2 

3 


671 


SOUTH DAKOTA STATE COLLEGE. 


FRE8HMAN YEAR. 


Rhetoric 

Chemistry (elementary)., 

Farm crops . . i 

‘Stock Judging. 

Farm dairying 

%reods of live stock 

Modem language 

Military tactics. 


TotaL. 


JUNIOR YEAR. 


Zoology (general), 

Bolls. 

Boil fertility 

Farm crops, 
psychology. 

English literature, 
Elective (free)..... 


College 

credits. 


Semes- 
ter* 
hours. 
2 hour 
lab; 
basis. 


4? 



BOPHOMORE YEAR. 


Botany (general) 

Cbemls try .(qualitative) . 

Chemistry (organlo) 

Veterinary anatomy 

Extempore speaking 

Entomology 

Horticulture (general). . . 

Modern language. 

MIVtary sdenOe 

Military tactics. 


Total.. 


SENIOR YEAR. 


Economics 

Rural economics 

Heredity... 


College 

credits. 


*7 


Bernes- 
ter- 
hours. 
3 hour 
lab, 
basis. 


10 

4 

? 

3 

10 

3 

a 

i 

3 





appendix. 


tTNIVEB8XTY OP TENNESSEE. 

The following outline includes, in addition to the prescribed work four coureee-to 
meet major requirements: v ’ coureeeno 

[Subject followed by (*) not absolutely required./ 


FRESTTMAN .YEAR. 

Bernes- | 
ter* j 
hours, i 

BOrilOMORE YEAR. 

Semes- 

ter- 

hours. 

Rhetoric and composition 
American literature.. . 

J 

s « 
^ • 

6 

Modem language. . 
Chemistry fiollrpinir) 

f> 

Mathematics 

Modern language.. . . 

Botany (general) 

Zoology (general) 

Chemistry (qu^atati vc).. .. 
Botany (agricultural). .. 

3 

• 3 

;t 

;t 

Farm study (practice) . 
Military drill 

6 

5 1 

Livestock "(breeds) 

1 Linstock (management)....,. 
I 'Pomologv 

;i 

2 


( 

Dairying 

*| 


I: 

Boil fertility 

Military drill 

l 

Total , 

;i7 1 

Total 


JUN’IOIi YKAR. 


English literature 

Chemistry (quantitative). . 

Chemistry (organic) 

Geology 

Bacteriology 

Voterinaty anal omy, 

Animal diseases. . . 

Fomge and fll>er crops. . , 

Cereal crops 

Animal nutrition 

Stock Judging 


Total.. 


SENIOR YEAR. 


Animal breeding 

Blunt pathology 

Economics., 


Economics (agricult unit! 
/ ^nins (advnncvd) *. , 

Soil fertility * 

Plant breeding * [[[[ 

Economic entomology e" . ^ 


Total.. 


• AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 

[Subject followed by asterisk (*) not absolutely required.] 


FRESHMAN.YEAR. 


Crop production 

Livestock (types)..'.' 

Botany (general) 

Chemistry (Inorganic) 

Rhetoric and composition 
Dairying 



Live stock (breeds).. 
Poultry. 

Zoology . „ 

Chemistry (organic). , 

Geology 

English literature. 



•JUNIOR YKAR. 


Soils 

Farm crops 

Chemistry (analytical)'.. 
Chemistry (agricultural). 

Argumentation 

Aon machinery *; 

Sumyin ig*.!’!"^ 

Soil mapping* 

Entomology (systematic). 

SSiu^'dSi. nomic) -- 


Economics.. 

Economics (rural).. 

Public speaking. . . . 

Plant breeding... 

Boils (advanced) 

Boll fertility 

Marketing I 

Animal nutrition. ******** 

Farm management. 

Farro management (advanced) *. 
Cost aocmi ii Ling*; 

MlUtary drill.” 



.( 
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AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE OF UTAH. 

Students are required to complete tho work of the following groups: Major subject, 
16 hours; minor . subject, 12 hours; . biological science, 12 hours; exact science, 24 
hours; language (English or foreign), lGhoure; Bocial science, 12 hours; military science, 
12 hours; free electives, 28 hours. The following outline has l>een prepared to meet 
these requirements and represents the work of a student specializing in agronomy. 


FRESTIMAN YEAR. 


I l 

; j Semes- 

ter* 

College [ hours. 

! credits. (2-hr. 

lab. 
basis). 


Rhetoric 

Modem language. 
Chemistry (inorganic). 

Cereal crops. 

Forage crons 

Military drill 

Mil It ary science 

Elective (free) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR. 


Modern language 

Chemistry (organic). . 
Geology (economic). . 

Rotany (general) 

i Soils 

Military drill 

!, Military sc ion ce 


Total.. 


4 
6 

12 
3 

2 , 

4| j Elective (free) 

.3S Total 


College 

credits. 


Semes- 

ter- 

hours. 

(2-hr. 

lab. 

basis.) 


0 

3 

3 

9 

<4 

3 

2 

4* 


JUNIOR YEAR. 
Marketing 


PhyBlcs. 

Bacteriology 

Soils (comparat Ive ) . . . 
Elements of dairying. . 

Military drill.... 

Military science. .. ^ . . 
Elective(free) 


Total.. 




SENIOR YEAR. 



« ; 

6 

j Economics i 

6 

0 

H 1 

8 

Seminar 1 

1 2* 

21 

4 

: 4 ! 

Soil bacteriology 

1 3 

3| 

2 

21 

1 Economicentomologv 

3 

3 

2 

3) 

• Plant pathology 

3 

3} 

2 1 
l | 

1 3 

i «».! 

i Elective (free) 

! 13 

1 
i 

■ 13 

1 

34 ! 


Total 

30 

33* 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. 

The following reprpflonta tho work required for tho curriculum in animal industry. 
(Subjects followed by asterisk (♦) not absolutely required.] - 


FRESHMAN YEAR. 


Sc most or 
hour*. 


Trigonometry 

Analytical geometry 

Chemistry (general) 

Rhetoric and composition . 

Modern language 

Dairying 

Rotany (general) 

Drawing and surveying. 


Drawing and surveying 

P^Mcal^tinMhlng (gymnasllcs). 


Total.. 


SOPHOMORE YEAR. 


Botany (general) 

Zoology (agricultural), 

English literature 

Soils. 


Stock feeding 

Live stock (breeds) 

Olericulture 

Forestry 

Physical training (gymnastics). , 
Military science 


Semester 

hours. 


Total.. 


39 


JUNIOR YEAR. 

Anatomy of domestic animals 

Physiology, etc. , of domestic animals 

Field crops •: 

Farm management 1 

Bacteriology 1 

Pomology 

Dairy manufactures. . . : 

O^erale^^ical endearing 

Stock breeding 

Argumentation 

Engllshliterature 

Jf , - ■ ■‘MSf \ ‘ 

. y • ...... .......... 

r •* , ' ' ' 


SENIOR YEAR. 

Milk production 

Diseases of domestic animals . 

Poultry husbandry 

Farm management 

Farm mechanics 

Pomology * 

Ru rtdecoo omlca 

AgrS^toral Chemistry*! ! ! ! ! ! 
Commercial law*. .. . 

Economics* 


r . ' Total >• 




APPENDIX. 

VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INS^rnTTE. 

agSult^l! 0Wmg rCPr “ ,he W ° rk required for curriculum in gepenU ' 

- [Subjects followed by asterisk (*) not absolutely required.] 


FRESHMAN YKAK. 


Rhetoric 

Modern language . . 

Algebra ! 

Oeomotry 

Trigonomotry 

Physics 

Physics lo twratory 

Chemistry (inorganic).. 
Chemistry laboratory . . 
Drawing (mechanical). 

Drawing (freehand) 

8hopwork 

Mill tory tr ain i ng 



Total. 


JUNIOR VEAR. 


English literature. 
Modern language.. 


Chemistry (organic) . . . ; I 

Plant pathology ! 

Farm crops !!!". . 

ufarm crops laboratory .*.*****! 

Animal parasite V" 

Zoology *"*' 

Animal breeding 

Soil physics 

Soil physics laboratory 


Quantitative analysis* 
Entomology 


entomology 

Plant histology 

Dairy produets(tcstlnrg) * 
Military training.... 


Total.. 


Semes- 

ter- 

hours. 


s:! 

i-j 

2i 1 

II 

ft !! 


SOPHOMORE YEAH. 


-J. 


Rhetoric 

Modern language 

Drainage 

Farm machinery 

Cost accounting " 

Orchard technique 

Chemistry (inorganic) 

Qualitative analysis 

Surveying 

Surveying ( practical) ..." 

Live stock (breeds) 

Livestock Judging 

Veterinary anatomv, etc . 
Horticulture (principal). 

Botany (structural) 

Rotany (systematic) 

Farm buildings 

Military training * . . 


College 

credits. 1 


3 

3 

3 

7* 

y 

7* 

3 

6 

6 

9 

ft- 

3 

t. 

C 

3 

1* 


,1 


Total.. 


SENIOR YEAR. 


Economics 

Farm managoincnl " ' 

Cbomistry (agricultural).*.' 

0 oology (general)* 

Geology laboratory* 

V ege table physiology . . 

Genetics ** 

Bacteriology (general)".*.!!.* 
Bacteriology (laboratory). , 

Animal nutrition 

Live stock management.. . 

Anima 1 diseases 

Veterinary clinic 

Dairy technology * 

BuUor making "! 

Cheese making 

Military training 


Total.. 


Semes- 

ter- 

hours. 


0 

ft 

2 

2 

2 

2J 

ft 

2i 

2 

2 

4 

3 

4 
2 
2 
2 
1 
6 


V- 


» j! ^ 

■v; - ■ ^ 
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FRESnMAN YEAR. 


Field crops 

Dive stock (types) 

Rhetoric and composition . 

English literature 

Chemistry (inorjjanie) 

Chemistry (qualitative). . - 

Physics 

Zoology 

Geology 

Library practico 

Military drill 

Fhysical culture 


Semester 

hours. 


Total. 


JUNIOR YEAR. 


Modern language 

Cereal crops 

Principles of feeding 5 - 

Principles of brooding (plant or Animal). 

Poultry husbandry 

Ruml economics* 

Eloclivo (limited) 

Eloclivc (froo) --- 


Total. 


39* 


SOPHOMORE YEAR. 


Semester- 

hours. 


Fruit growing 

Soil futility 

Farldjfcachlncry . . . . f. 

Cheflnry (organic) 

Bacteriology 

Dairying . 

Botany (general) 

Plant pathology 

Rhetoric and composition. 

Physical culture 

Military drill 


Total. 


SENIOR YEAR. 


10 l 
3 ; i 

M 

n 


Modern language. . . . 

Economics 

Farm management.. 
Electivo (limited)... 
Elective (froe) 


Total.. 


10 

5 

3 

7 

H* 


■ 


west Virginia tjniversity. v 

In addition to the prescribed work, several courses that have been suggested by 
the major department have been included in the schedule for the junior and senior 
years. 


FRESfiMAN YEAR. 


Uni- 

ver- 

sity 

erro- 

lts. 


Chemistry (organic). 

Botany (general) 

Livestock (breeds).. 


Vegetable gardening 

Farm management f elementary) . 

Agriculture (general) 

Rhetoric and composition 

English literature 

Military science 


Total.. 


Semes- 

ter 

hours 

(3-hr. 

lab. 

basis). 


JUNIOR YEAR. 


Economics 

Bacteriology 

Chemistry (organic) 
Farm management. 
History (economic). 

\ Forage crops* 

Plant physloldgy* 


Entomology (economic)* 

Grain growing*... 

Boll fertility* 

Elective (free).., 


v ; ^ T^ai.;.. . ;-,r. . : * v . .. . . « . . : ■ m 


-*r- 


SOPHOMORE YEAR. 


Zoology 

Physics 

Live stock (management) . 

Dairying 

Poultry x 

Pomology 

Farm crops 

SoUTertilRy 

Entomology 

Military science 


Total.. 


SENIOR YEAR. 


Sociology 

Farm management.. 

Plant breeding* 

Seminar.... 

Soil ctamlslry*. 

Roll bacteriology* .. . 
Farm machinery*. .. 
Elective 


ToUi.. 


-Uni- 

ver- 

sity 

cred- 

its. 


38 


ter 

hours 

< sr 

basis). 


41 

8 

3 

31 


b 

41 

4 


U 


it 


* | 


o 

ERIC 
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UNIVERSITY OP WISCONSIN. 

< 

The following outline'repreoenta the required work for students entering the uni. 
vereity without modem language. A separate schedule is offered for those who 
present modem language upon admission. In addition to the generally prescribed 
work the schedule presented here includes eight courses to meet the major and minor 
requirements in the senior year. 

» (Subjects followed by asterisk (♦) riot absolutely required. J 


FRESHMAN YEAR. 


English composition 

Modern language 

Chemistry (general). . 

Cereals 

Agricultural engineering 

8tock judging 

Dairying 

Physical ed ucatton (gy mnas t ics ) ! 
Military drill 


Total.. 


JUNIOR YEAR. 


Botany (economic) 

Plant physiology 

Live stock management. . ! 
Economics (agricultural). 

Physics 

Elective (limited) !!!. 

Elective (free)..., 


Total.. 


Semester 

hours. 


SOPHOMORE YEAR. 


Chemistry (quantitative) 

Chemistry (organic) 

Oiemistry (agricultural). . 
Bacteriology (agricultural) . . 

Botany (genera!).. 

Fruit growing 

Mathematics 

Soils (physics and fertility)* . ” ! * ’ 

/oology (general).. 

Physical cducal ion (gymnastics) . 
Military drill 


Total.. 


. SENIOR YEAR. 

Major: * 

Plant brooding* 

Grasses* 

Cereals* **"’****”” 

Agronomy (problems)* 

Land drainago* 

Soli management*.*.. !. ! ! \ * 

Plant nutrition* ****]*”', 

Field management*. 

Eloctl vo (limited )....!! ” 
Elective (freo) 


Total.. 


Semoster 

hours. 


,, 


■4 






OUTLINE REQUIREMENTS FOB GRADUATION. 
UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING. 

The following outline shows the distribution of the work of the agronomy and general 
agriculture curriculum. In the junior year three selected agricultural courses have 
been included to satisfy the limited elective work. 

f 1 

[Subjects followed by asterisk (*) not absolutely required.) 
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